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CHAPTER XIII. 





f found his spirits 
% droop when Jack 

left him. The place 
was lonely; the evening was fall- 
ing; before him the setting sun 
made athwart the waters a lumin- 
ous broad path, as inviting as the 
flowery slope of Avernus ; the hills 
of the Durham coast, over which 
he was sinking, were as golden 
and as bright as the rack of cloud 
which lay above them; behind the 
Irishman, as he marched along, 
his shadow followed, lengthening 
every moment, so that when he 
looked round it seemed like some 
gigantic Jinn, armed with the 
strange and awful instrument into 
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which the shadow converted the 
spade. On the right of him 
stretched the sand and mud : where 
the wavelets quietly lapped the 
biaek and shiny surface, there ran 
and hopped about a flock of ox- 


* birds or dunlins, digging out the 


juicy slugs from the mud, and 
chattering to each other in their 
sweet low tones, suggestive of mu- 
tual confidences and belief in the 
multitudinous existence of worms. 
No doubt in the mud the worms 
were whispering to each other their 
own hymns of thankfulness for 
warm weather, and of faith in the 
permanence of feeding grounds and 
the certainty of life. The road 
along which Myles walked was a 
mere track over the sand, and was 
fringed with the long, fine grass 
and those flowers which flourish on 
a sandy shore. There grew the 
sea-holly, like a thistle with its 
blue flowers and sad grey leaves. 
There was the yellow-horned pop- 
py, its large splay-leaved flowers 
just closing their petals for the 
night, and hanging their heads 
among the hoary foliage. There 
was the white flower of the scurvy- 
grass ; there were the pink blossom 
of the thrift, and the tufted flower- 
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stalk of the sea-lavender. The 
birds rose at the sound of Myles’s 
feet, and the flowers were crushed 
beneath his heavy tread; but he 
took small notice of these trifles. 
The evening oppressed him: there 
was a dead silence; there was no 
wind, and it was warm. He began 
to be afraid, as if something was 
going to happen. No warning 
voice told him what it was, and 
that but a quarter of a mile behind 
Jack was lying on the ground in the 
clutches of a man maddened with 
the lust of revenge. Then he 
began to whistle, but stopped, be- 
cause it seemed to him as if some 
one else was whistling. Then he 
looked round nervously, shook him- 
self together, laughed, and began 
to sing aloud. First he began a 
Gipsy song—not one of those from 
Charles Leland’s book :— 


*°Tis of a Rommany juva, 
And Lura was her name, 
And how a gorgio rya 
Her black eyes brought to shame.’ 


There, apparently, his memory 
failed him. 

* What’s the good,’ be said aloud, 
‘of a tramp’s song?’ Then he 
looked round like a bullfinch try- 
ing to remember where he left off 
last, and began an Irish ditty —one 
of the kind, I fear, manufactured 
by the perfidious Saxon, and passed 
off as Irish. There was not, per- 
haps, the genuine ring about it, 
had Myles been able to distinguish. 
It was a song with five or six verses, 
* All about me own people,’ said 
Myles, ‘and the king of Connaught.’ 
This was how it ran :— 


“Me grandfathers sat on a throne, 
With pipers and harrups of pride ; 
I sit at my door on a stone, 
With the childher and Biddy beside. 
The field, and the bog, and the lough, 
Was theirs—niver bargained nor 
bought : 
Not a sod is there left, nor a rock, 
For my own,’ said the King of 
Connaught. 


*’Tis all wan; av ‘tis frieze or ’tis silk, 
The whiskey’s as warm as the wine: 
Wid praties and butther, wid meschauns 

and milk, 
Whose supper is betther than mine ? 
Go fetch me the bottle, asthore : 
From Derry the potheen was brought ; 
Sure, what can a mortial want more 
Than the best? said the King of 
Connaught. 


‘Sometimes, when my thoughts go 
asthray, 
I’m a king in a castle o’ light, 
Where the bhoys got no rint for to pay, 
And the girls do be dancin’ all night. 
There’s lashins—the finest—to dhrink : 
There’s kisses—the best—to be caught, 
Fine times we'll be havin’, I think, 
When I come to my crown o’ Con- 
naught. 


*The wakes! "twill be pleasure to die: 
The fightin’! and grand to be kilt : 
Wid tales of the troubles gone by ! 
When the Pallis is fashuned an’ built, 
No landlord to reap what we sow: 
No tenant-right lies to be taught: 
And to school all my subjects shall go, 
To learn of the King of Connaught. 


‘The praste—if I know it—shall cease 
To meddle and make at his will: 
The Orange-boy lave us in peace, 
The Fenian keep himself still : 
Repalers shall drown in the sea: 
Home Rulers shall hang when they're 
caught, 
Green Erin from vermin we'll free, 
When I’m the raal King of Connaught. 


‘No tears in my kingdomn shall flow: 
No sorrow shall sadden the smile : 
No poacher to prison shall go: 
No gauger shall darken the isle. 
Me castle—so grand it will look— 
By all the bhoys round shall be 
sought ; 
And of all the brave Kings in the book 
There'll be none like the King of 
Connaught. 


* Av ’tis nonsense I’m talking, "tis thrue 
What I’m spakin’, and more, too, I 
mane ; 
*Tis nothing to what we shall do 
When we get to our acres again. 
Come, Biddy, your courage keep up: 
No knowin’ what change may be 
brought ; 
We will drink—you may fill up the cup— 
To meself,’ said the King of Con- 
naught. 


It must not be imagined that 
Myles Cuolahan sang the whole of 
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this ditty: he had not, in fact, got 
through more than a verse and a 
half when he was rudely stopped. 
I give it in full as the song which 
he would have sung had he not 
been interrupted, or had he re- 
membered it; just as in Jerusalem 
they point out the very identical 
selfsame stones which would have 
cried out. 

What stopped him was the 
harsh voice of Mr. Benjamin Bas- 
table, inviting him, with more 
brusqueness than was altogether 
polite, to ‘stop his row.’ 

* Do you want to bring the whole 
town down upon us? he asked, 
in an angry voice. 

Myles looked round. There was 
not a human being in sight except 
Bastable himself, who was sitting 
astride of a rail at his left. 

‘ Mighty little town I see at all,’ 
he replied good-humouredly ; ‘ and 
why wouldn’t we cali them all 
together ?’ 

‘ No reason,’ said the other, ‘ ex- 
cept that we want to be quiet.’ 

‘What have you got with you?’ 
said Myles, looking at a bag which 
Bastable carried. ‘Is it conjurin’? 
Is it devilry? Bastable, if you 
want to raise the dead, and to talk 
with the spirits, get some one else, 
for I won’t help you.’ 

‘Nonsense, man. There is going 
to be no spirrut work at all, unless 
they come of their own accord, as 
come they will. As for that, they 
are always with us. Look here, 
what is this? He held out his 
handkerchief. 

‘A handkerchief, isn’t it? No- 
thing in it. Hush!’ He inclined 
his ear, and listened as if some one 
was whispering to him. Myles’s 
eye followed the movements of 
Bastable’s head, which perhaps 
gave the conjuror an opportunity 
for a swift movement of his 
hands. 

‘Nothing in it? 


See, it is flat. 
‘What would you like? The spirruts 
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shall give you whatever you ask 
for. An apple, is it? 

Myles had not said an apple at 
all; but in subsequently reporting 
this remarkable evidence of the 
supernatural, he always declared 
that, after carefully considering 
and passing in mental review every- 
thing under the broad canopy of 
heaven, he chose deliberately an 
apple. 

‘You choose to have an apple: 
you insist on having an apple, eh ? 
Presto! behold!’ and Mr. Bastable 
presented the astonished Irishman 
with an early August quarander. 
* Eat it, Cuolahan. It is the gift of 
the spirruts. They have given you 
what you asked. Had it been a 
purse of gold you would have had 
it.’ 

‘Eat it? I’d sooner eat the 
apple of Paradise. Let me have 
the purse o’ gould, Mr. Bastable.’ 

‘ No, they do not give twice. You 
have lost your chance; but that 
shows you that there’s spirruts 
everywhere; you can’t escape em. 
They’re at the back of your head 
now.’ Myles turned hastily round. 

* You cannot discern them; but 
Ican. It requires the eye of a 
diviner.’ 

‘ Bastable, order ’em off, or I 
will go home at wanst. Praise 
the Lord, I can’t see them.’ 

‘Order them! as if that would 
be any use. It’s them that orders 
me. But don’t be afraid, Cuo- 
lahan. No harm shall happen to 
you so long as you are with me.’ 

The wretched field of rank grass 
owned by Paul Bayliss, over which 
Bastable led Myles, had nobody in 
it now but the geese, which set up 
a loud cackle at being disturbed. 
Bastable stopped occasionally and 
looked about him. 

‘You’re not a geologist, Cuo- 
lahan, I suppose. Look at that 
pool, and tell me what you see.’ 

The field had half-a-dozen little 
stagnant pools, fed by natural 
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drains running in and out among 
the tiny hillocks of grass. This 
was one. 

‘See? I see a puddle.’ 

‘Yes; that’s all you see. JI 
see a pool of ferruginous colour. 
And I know what it means.’ 

‘Then you know more than I 
do; but you’re a clever man, Mr. 
Bastable.’ 

*You’re not a botanist either, 
Cuolahan, of course. What do 
you call this flower?’ 

‘Lord knows! 
likely.’ 

‘The leaves are not unlike 
clover; but the flower is unlike: 
it is, you see, white with lilac 
veins. This pretty flower, Cuo- 
lahan, is the oxalis, or wood- 
sorrel, and it grows in places 
where the water in the pools is 
ferruginous. And the pools are 
ferruginous in colour where——’ 

‘Talk away,’ said Myles. ‘I 
believe you’d talk a donkey’s hind 
leg off, give you time.’ 


"Tis clover, 


‘Now ’—Bastable stopped and 


looked round. It was the spot 
where the group in the morning 
made their last experiment. ‘ Now 
this is the place, and here we’re 
going to dig.’ 

There was another spade lying 
on the ground, and a little stick 
marked the spot. 

‘Dig, is it? All the Irish are 
terrible bad at digging. Like the 
Jews and the Gipsies that way, 
they are. And what are we to dig 
for?’ 

Bastable took off his coat pre- 
paratory to beginning, but replied 
not. 

‘What are we to dig for? 
Bastable, I don’t trust you. Divil 
a step I stir till I know what the 
job is. Is it burying a corpse? 
Then get some one else. Is it 
murder or robbery, or what are ye 
axing me to do? Bekase you'd 
better get some one else.’ 

‘Don’t be a fool, Cuolahan. I 
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want to see what there is in the 
ground. It may be nothing; it 
may be coal: it may be buried 
treasure.’ 

‘ Halves, if it’s treasure,’ said 
Myles, turning up his sleeves with 
alacrity. ‘Did I ever tell you 
how my father dug for treasure in 
Pettigo Bog? Sit down now while 
I tell ye the finest story ye ever 
heard in all your life.’ 

Bastable sat down on the blade of 
his spadeand groaned. Thesun was 
setting fast, there was little light 
before them, and the Irishman 
was going to begin telling a story. 
Little as Bastable knew of Cuo- 
lahan, he knew that nothing would 
stop him when he had got a story 
on his mind. 

‘You must know thin, Mr. 
Bastable, that not far from Pettigo 
is Lough Derg, and in Lough Derg 
is Station Island, and on Station 
Island is the entrance to St. 
Patrick’s Purgatory. The thought- 
ful saint—Lord rest him !—loved 
the Irish so well that he got them 
a mighty privilege, never before 
granted to mortial man. They 
were to be allowed to see the 
pains of purgatory before their 
time came for tasting them. 
Wasn’t that kind of the saint? 
My father, good man, went-pilgrim 
wanst when he’d no work on his 
mind and was enjoying the profits 
of his last still. Bein’ there, no- 
thing would do but he must see 
the cavern with his own eyes. He 
fasted two days, and then they 
prayed over him and dropped him 
in the hole.’ 

‘Go on. Do go on,’ said 
Bastable. ‘It’s devilish pleasant 
sitting on a cold spade while you 
tell your stories. I suppose when 
that one is done you've got » 
dozen more ready.’ 

Myles stopped and laughed, not 
a whit disconcerted. Then he- 
rose and grasped the spade. 

‘ Never mind, Bastable,’ he said. 
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*You’ve lost a true story that 
might have thrown light on this 
evening’s job. You're the loser, 
not me. Now then. Halves, 
mind.’ 

He struck the spade into the 
ground. The soil, which had 
mever been disturbed, was a con- 
‘glomerate mass of tough grass 
roots. 

‘Is it airth, or is it injy 
rubber? said Myles. ‘ Bastable, 
how’s Paul Bayliss?” Asking this 
question, he began to heave and 
strain at his task, but the spade 
was blunt, and the grass tough. 

‘Do you know Mr. Bayliss?’ 
‘asked the magician quickly. 

‘Do I know Esbrough? Do I 
‘know the parish pump? Many’s 
the joyful night I’ve had with 
Paul Bayliss.’ 

* And are you come to Esbrough 
to see him ?’ 

‘That depends. If Paul Bayliss 
wants to see me he can. I’ve got 


@ message to give him, and that’s 


all.’ He meant that he wanted to 
show him the boy, but refrained 
‘from explanation. 

Bastable answered nothing, but 
made a great show of digging in 
order to stimulate his employé. 
He was one of those men who 
prefer seeing others work to work- 
ing themselves. 

Myles began again ; hardly with 
a will, because the labour of dig- 
ging was new and strange to 
him, but with energy. He re- 
moved the turf at the surface over 
an area of three feet or so, and 
commenced turning up the soil 
‘beneath. 

* How deep will this job be? 

‘I don’t know. Perhaps three 
feet; perhaps ten. We shall go 
on till we reach the—what’s 
that ? 

Myles dropped the broken 
handle of his spade with a yell. 

‘ Whurroo! Christopher Colum- 
bus! Blood and thunder! I be- 
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lieve me arm’s broke and spoiled 
for iver.’ 

He danced about, giving the lie 
to his assertion by jerking the 
broken arm up and down. 

Bastable threw himself upon 
the ground. The spade had 
struck so violently against some 
hard substance that the shock 
broke the handle in the middle. 
Bastable began to clear away the 
soil with his fingers. Not more 
than five inches below the surface 
he came upon the hard rock on 
which the spade had struck. 

‘Three shillings gone,’ said 
Myles, still rubbing his elbow. 
*Three shillings chucked clean 
away for nothing. And a pain 
in the elbow that beats rheu- 
matics.’ 

The spade had broken off a 
piece of the rock. This Bastable 
seized and examined eagerly. It 
was black; it was curiously 
marked; it was heavy. He took 
a hammer from his pocket and 
tried to break off another piece, 
but the stone was too hard and 
the hammer too light. 

‘Not six inches below the sur- 
face,’ he murmured. ‘If I’d only 
known it, I’d have done the job 
myself. Five inches, and the 
finest ore I ever saw. Good Lord! 
Good Lord! Here’s a piece of 
luck !’ 

* What is it, Bastable ?’ 

The magician, looking at the 
piece of black rock in his hand, 
was trembling violently. 

‘If I’d only known,’ he mur- 
mured. ‘Close to the surface 
after all—was it the rod that 
knew it? To think that Bayliss 
never knew and never suspected. 
What will he give me, and what 
shalllask? I thought it was on 
Perrymont’s ground. Paul Bayliss, 
if you make your fortune, I shall 
make mine as well. Nothing for 
nothing, in this world. Nothing for 
nothing, says Benjamin Bastable.’ 
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* Are ye mad, Bastable? or are 
ye talking to the spirits? And 
what is it at all?’ 

He remembered the presence of 
Myles, and pulled himself to- 
gether. Then he threw away the 
fragment of the rock, taking 
especial care to see where dt fell, 
and picking it up again when 
Myles had his back turned. 

‘What should be the matter, 
Cuolahan? Only that I am dis- 
appointed. Only that we have 
had all our trouble for nothing. 
Stay, here is what I promised you 
for your trouble. It is little 
enough, but I am a poor man, and 
I’ve been disappointed. We have 
dug in the wrong place.’ 

‘ Where’s the treasure ?” 

‘ There is no treasure.’ 

Myles looked suspicious. Then 
he too went on his knees and 
examined the spot. What he felt 


was rock—nothing but rock. 
‘If I find out,’ he said, sullenly 


rising. ‘If I discover that you’ve 
done me, Mr. Benjamin Bastable, 
as sure as my fist weighs half a 
hundred I’ll pound ye and smash 
ye. Why it might have been a 
fortune for little Jack.’ 

* Nonsense about treasure. Stay 
here and dig all night if you like. 
You are welcome to all the buried 
gold and silver in this ground. 
Stay here and dig up the whole 
place if you like.’ 

*Do you feel a bit of a fool, 
Bastable, or do you feel a bit of a 

eo? 

‘Well, Cuolahan, he replied, 
laughing, ‘ I’m not quite sure that 
I feel either. However, we may 
as well go; or perhaps you would 
like to stay and dig here by your- 
self. It’s a nice lonely place for a 
man to work in all night. Listen 
—no, it’s only an owl hooting. I 
thought it was a dead man’s cry; 
you do hear their cries coming up 
from the sea on such a coast as 
this. Sometimes their ghosts come 
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ashore to stretch their legs, the 
poor wet spirruts of the drowned 
sailors. Look! is that something 
white moving across the field? It 
may be—no; I think it is only a 
goose. Good-night, Myles, I’m 
off.’ 

Myles looked round. The place 
was very lonely and dismal. The 
night was upon them. He shook 
and trembled. Then he hurried 
on his coat with great haste. 

‘Wait a bit, Bastable. Shure 
you’d niver go to leave me alone 
in such a place as this. I’d rather 
be on the top of Slien Snaght, in 
County Donegal. I'd as soon 
spend the night by Lough Ackib- 
ban, where all the O’Donnells lies 
buried. Come along; don’t let’s 
wait longer than we can help.’ 

‘Stay a moment. We must 
cover up the spot first, and put 
the sod back again where we 
found it. There. Now no one 
will know anything about it.’ 

‘And why wouldn’t any one 
know ?” 

‘No reason in life, except that 
it might seem, if people did not 
understand things, as if we two 
were up to something queer dig- 
ging on another man’s ground. 
Best hide the marks, Cuolahan. 
And best say nothing about it. 
If you should see Mr. Bayliss, for 
instance—he mightn’t like his 
ground searched.’ 

‘I shall say nothing,’ said 
Myles. ‘It’s nothing to do with 
me. Let’s get out of the field.’ 

They walked back to the town 
together, Mr. Bastable keeping 
the lively imagination of the 
pedlar awake by stories of the 
spirit world. He narrated the 
most awful that he knew; and 
perhaps it was by deliberate 
choice that the scenes were laid 
on wild spots by the seashore, and 
in such fields as they had just 
left. 

It was past ten o’clock when 











Myles returned, his imagination 
aglow with the stories he had 
heard. He had some supper; and 
after supper smoked a pipe, or 
perhaps several pipes, with a 
stranger from his own country. 
They discovered so many points of 
interest common to both, that it 
was nearly one o’clock when Myles 
went to bed. 

Undressing slowly and talking 
to himself after his wont, he put 
out the candle and proceeded to 
creep softly, so as not to wake the 
boy, between the sheets. Then he 
reached out his hand quietly to 
stroke Jack’s cheek—his way of 
wishing the lad good-night; and 
then he suddenly became aware 
that the boy’s place was empty. 

He jumped out of bed with a 
bound. ‘Jack!’ he cried. The 
bare walls echoed his voice, but 
there was no answer. ‘ Jack!’ 
He searched for a match and lit 
the candle. 
either on the bed, or under it, or 
on the floor. He threw on his 
clothes again and hurried down- 
stairs. The house was just shut- 
ting up, and the landlord going to 
bed. The boy had not been seen. 
Perhaps he had got into the 
wrong bedroom. The rooms were 
searched, but the boy was not in 
them. 

Then Myles, hatless and with 
terror at his heart, ran out into 
the street, crying aloud to the 
boy. 

The streets of Esbrough were 
silent. The houses were closed 
and the lights put out. Myles 
ran round and round like a dog 
that looks for his master, but there 
was noone. He thought the boy 
might have lost his way, and 
tried to remember where he had 
taken him. There was the church- 
yard. There was no thought of 
ghosts in Myles’s mind now as he 
climbed over the wall and searched 
feverishly among the silent graves 
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There ,was no Jack | 
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of the dead Armstrongs for their 
living heir. There was no thought 
of loneliness or terror of the spirits 
of drowned men in his mind when 
he sped along the road where he 
left the boy last, making the night 
resound with his cries of ‘ Jack!’ 
All night long he wandered 
and ran up and down the roads 
and along the shore. All night 
he called the boy’s name. All 
night he wrung his hands, with 
tears, and weeping, and bitter 
self-reproach for having left him 
even for a single evening. He 
thought of what might happen— 
of everything except what had 
happened. He never suspected 
that the boy had fallen into the 
hands of Captain Cardiff; and yet 
the boy’s recognition of the sing- 
ing beggar in the afternoon might 
have warned him. He ran down 
to the sea, as if to inquire of the 
silent and peaceful waves the 
secrets of their million murders, 
and to ask if they had added, 
that night, one murder more: he 
searched the red and rusty pools 
along the seaside fields, where 
the water-rat splashed: he strayed 
across them in case the boy might 
be lost and lying on the dewy 
grass: he went everywhere, except 
in that one direction whither the 
boy had been hurried. But he 
found nothing: he heard nothing. 
The hours slowly crept away: the 
moon sank at two, leaving the 
world in darkness: the cold air 
of the morning awakened at three 
with the first faint streaks in the 
east, and fanned his bare head: 
presently the day broke, and the 
sun rose, and all the world awoke, 
and began to hunt for food. But 
Myles wandered up and down: still 
he rushed from place to place as a 
thought would strike him: and 
still he called in vain for the boy. 
Had he known where the boy was, 
and how his night had been spent: 
had he, with that knowledge fresh 
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upon him, met Captain Cardiff, it 
would have been bad indeed for 
that hero. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Durine these hours little Jack 
was passing an unpleasant time. 

The tide takes, as is well known 
to natural philosophers and boat- 
men, six hours to ebb, and some- 
thing less, or something more, to 
flow; at least, there is always 
a difference of half an hour. This 
half-hour was introduced by Na- 
ture in order to insure variety in 
the movements of the sea, as well 
as those of the land. It would be 
monotonous always to have the 
tide at a certain time, and might 
be, in the autumn, inconvenient. 
What, for instance, would the 
lodging-house keeper of Southend, 
Weston-super-Mare, or Southport 
do if the tide was always running 
out between 9 am. and 3 P.M, 
and then running in again be- 
tween 3 p.m. and 9 a.m., so that 
the unhappy visitors never got 
a glimpse of the ocean at all, 
except in the far and misty dis- 
tance? It is beautiful to think 
that Nature has considered, in her 
arrangements, even the keepers 
of seaside lodging-houses. ‘ How 
good,’ I heard a clergyman preach 
at the very last Harvest Thanks- 
giving Day, ‘how good is the 
Lord, who has not only given us 
senses, but also the means of grati- 
fying them!’ 

The tide at Esbrough, this 
evening, was ‘on the turn’ at 
about six o’clock. It was half- 
past eight when Jack was affixed 
to his rib. It was, as has been 
explained, a fat and stumpy rib, 
much shorter than the rest, which 
stood up all round it, like so many 
bones of a skeleton, grim and 
ghastly in the fading light. The 
cord ran round and round Jack’s 
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body, beginning with his feet: 
his hands were tied down straight 
to his sides: his legs were bound 
to the wood; his feet resting on 
a ten-inch nail, already mentioned. 
Only his head was free. This he 
might turn about, and did, look- 
ing now upon the waste of waters 
behind him, and now upon the 
sand and mud fast disappearing 
before him. 

When he was first bound the 
mud was already soft with the 
rising tide: Captain Cardiff’s 
weight upon the old keel, as has 
been already explained, caused it 
to move and shake in the black 
ooze which had been its bed so 
long. A quarter of an hour after 
the boy was left to himself the 
water was lapping about the ribs 
of the wreck, and the mud had 
disappeared. Now and then a 
wavelet a little higher than the 
rest washed over the boy’s shoes 
and wetted his feet: it was not 
long before the feet were in the 
water and the wavelets creeping 
slowly up his legs. 

Jack’s face was turned to the 
west, where the sunset piled masses 
of gorgeous colour in red and 
gold, sapphire, green, and yellow. 
There were hills, the hills of Dur- 
ham, behind and over which the 
painted skies spread like a canopy. 
There are not many places in 
England where you can see the 
sun set over distant hills with 
a stretch of sea between. At Es- 
brough you can see it; and as you 
sit upon the beach and watch the 
unwonted effect, your memory goes 
back to times long -past when you 
watched the morning break, or the 
evening fall, over hills that took 
a thousand hues, beyond a sea 
like a fairy lake for the splendour 
and the glory of its colouring. 
You remember those islands in 
the Indian Ocean over which you 
once saw the sun decline and set, 
when the cocos de mer which grew 
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to the water’s edge, and in it, 
gradually changed from green to 
black and merged into the land, 
while the sky overhead glorified 
the hill-tops and wrought a mar- 
vellous transformation scene, more 
wonderful than painter ever 
dreamed of or essayed for Drury 
Lane. 

What did the boy think about ? 
He had no memories of Indian 
islands: he knew nothing of the 
splendour of sunsets: he only 
knew that he was tied up there 
to die. Death—what was death ? 
He had seen poor Biddy Cuo- 
lahan lay her head back upon the 
pillow, as if tired with the day’s 
march, and close her eyes. Then 
he was told that Biddy Cuolahan 
was dead. Now he was himself 
to die. He comprehended that 
he was to wait, without the power 
of motion, while the tide rose 
higher and higher, until it should 


rise above his head and drown .- 


him: the Captain, meantime, he 
also knew, was lying on the shore, 
waiting for him to scream—a 
thing which would delight him 
beyond measure. Then the Cap- 
tain would laugh; but he should 
not scream. 

Death? The word conveyed 
to the boy no terrors because he 
had had no religious training. 
Boys and savages are not afraid 
of dying, unless the dangers and 
possible unpleasantness of the 
after-time are pointed out to 
them. The Tahiti native used to 
go off like a lamb, until the mis- 
sionary converted him. Now he 
goes off like a stuck pig. Such 
is the power of his religion. 

Jack was going to die. He 
thought that he should never see 
Myles any more, and the tears 
began to come into his eyes. A 
vague horror of the future was in 
his mind: the cord hurt his 
limbs: but he would not scream. 
Nothing should make him scream. 
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The water was up to his knees : 
the sun was set: the colour was 
fading in the west. Where was 
Myles? Oh! for only five minutes 
of that strong arm and that enor- 
mous right hand. On the shore, 
just where the reedy grass grew 
above the high-water line, the boy 
could see, growing every moment 
more dim, the figure of Captain 
Cardiff; that is, he knew where 
the Captain lay, and he could see 
the soles of his boots—a black 
pair of objects like a binocle— 
staring straight at him. Yes, 
nothing was visible of his enemy 
but the soles of his boots. That 
a human body can be reduced to 
mere soles, seen from any pos- 
sible point of view, may at first 
be doubted; nor should I have 
ventured to state the fact unsup- 
ported by other evidence. This 
I obtained only yesterday in St. 
James’s Park, where I observed 
two boys lying side by side upon 
the wet grass. One presented the 
usual foreshortened appearance : 
of the other I could catch nothing 
but the soles of his feet—a small 
matter, but it is well to be accu- 
rate. 

Then Jack thought—how if he 
could break his bonds and be 
free? Alas! he could not. With 
all his endeavours he succeeded 
in nothing more than freeing the 
fingers of his right hand, and 
when he tried more the cruel cord 
cut into his flesh. His neck was 
tied up so fast that he could not 
move his head to bite the string. 

And the water rose higher and 
higher. 

Meantime the Captain, tired 
with his day’s march, weary, too, 
of waiting for the tide which came 
up with such irritating slowness to 
drown the boy, smoked pipe after 
pipe of tobacco, and applied to his 
lips a dozen times a short, fat 
bottle, in which was rum. Each 
pipe made him more tired and 
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indignant at the tedious flow of 
ocean—each application of the 
bottle made him fiercer and more 
cruel. Presently, however, a pleas- 
ing disposition to slumber crept 
over him. It was a warm night, 
just the night for camping out; 
he laid his head back, forgot his 
wrongs, forgot his murderous pur- 
pose, forgot the boy he had doomed 
to lingering tortures, and fairly 
went off to sleep. So he lost the 
sweetness and the full flavour of 
his revenge. Forgive the frailty 
of the Captain. Consider, he had 
been upon the road all day—he 
had been singing a psalm tune, at 
a slow pace, through the streets of 
Esbrough—he had had a very, 
very inferior dinner, and the rum, 
for which he had given his last 
pence, was a common and even an 
adulterated spirit: moreover, the 
excitement of his chase, the agita- 
tion of spirits into which the cap- 
ture threw him, the rare and novel 
joy of punishing a traitor —all 
these things taken together may 
excuse the Captain for failing in 
his high resolve, and leaving his 
victim to perish unheeded. He for- 
got the boy, and went to sleep. 
When Saul threw that javelin, re- 
marking, ‘I will smite David evento 
the wall with it,’ I am certain that 
if it had transfixed the Psalmist, 
and so have preserved the life 
of Uriah, while it deprived the 
English service of her chaunts, the 
king would have instantly called 
for another cup of Gaza wine—a 
rich and fruity, but heady drink— 
and would then have gone to 
sleep with the tranquillity of 
Moses. In the morning, on awak- 
ing, he would have repented. It 
would have been too late. The 
unfortunate property of repentance 
is, that it always is too late. 

The water was up to the boy’s 
middle ; but the Captain slept upon 
his back, and dreamed away the 
hours like an innocent child. Pre- 
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sently there came to his side, and 
sat by his ear, two wild creatures 
of the wood, no others, indeed, than 
the marten and the stoat, who, 
being out for a moonlight stroll, 
met beside the sleeping man, and 
made the rencontre, under these 
interesting circumstances, an ex- 
cuse for reconciliation, after an 
estrangement of many moons. . 

‘It is a man,’ whispered*the 
marten, with a natural recoil—‘a 
man, my friend.’ 

‘ Probably a drowned man, like 
the last I saw along here,’ said the 
stoat. ‘No—he moves—he is 
asleep. Do not touch him.’ 

They walked round and round 
him. Presently they came upon 
something lying on the ground— 
in fact, the Captain’s pipe. 

‘Hush! What is that? said 
the stoat. 

They both crept cautiously to 
the object, and the marten, who 
was first, smelt it, putting his nose 
well into the bowl. 


‘Cr—r—sh. Ah! Pah? 
Ps—s—sh.’ 
* What is it?’ 


‘What is it? It’s enough to 
make a stoat sick,’ said the marten. 

‘ What do you mean by that?” 
cried the stoat, offended at the 
innuendo. 

‘Oh dear !—it has made me fee 
so ill! My friend, what should I 
mean? If it made me sick, how 
much rather a creature of your 
delicacy and refinement ? 

‘ Humph |!’ said the stoat. ‘ And 
what is that other thing?’ 

‘Smell it yourself, said the 
marten. 

It was the rum-bottle, now 
empty, and lying without the cork. 
The stoat smelt it cautiously. 
Then he, too, coughed and swore. 

‘It is worse than the other 
thing,’ he said. ‘ Men ought, every 
one of them, to be exterminated.’ 

‘ Ah!’ cried the marten, grinning 
at the other’s suffering, ‘my poor 











friend, how I pity you! But I 
expected it. Always some new 
dam foolishness. My dear fellow, 
let us go on.’ 

So they left him, and the night 
was very black and lonely. 

Now the waves were up to Jack’s 
waist, and he was cold, although 
the water in those shallow shores 
was tepid. Still he would not cry 
out. He looked across the waste 
of waters to the ocean, and there 
was no boat, no sign of any help ; 
he looked to the shore, and even 
Captain Cardiff's boots were no 
longer to be discerned. A long 
black line marked the low-lying 
coast ; behind it rose the dark hill 
on which the black pines stood up 
like so many inflexible watchers of 
his doom. There was no longer 
any light in the west, but a pale 
fringe of greenish grey above the 
distant darkness of the hills. The 
water rose higher, creeping slowly 
up his body. Above him were the 
stars, and presently the clouds 
floated from her face and showed 
the bright moon—one more eye to 
see, helpless to save him from his 
fate. 

Yet the boy was not frightened. 
Somehow he had faith. Perhaps 
Myles would come—perhaps the 
sea would go down—somehow or 
other he would be rescued. He 
might break his bonds—a boat 
might “pass along. Happen what 
might, he would not cry out. The 
only thing which made his courage 
droop was the feeling that his mur- 
derer had left him to die alone. 
Had the man been on the bank 
yelling taunts and imprecations, 
his voice would have roused the 
boy to fresh courage of resistance. 

He listened—there was nothing 
—only the plaintive note of the 
curlew calling to his mate with his 
monosyllabic whistle, and being 
answered in return—only the sand- 
piper’s shrill cry of ‘ Willy wicket’ 
—only the heavy flight of the cor- 
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morants—only the flap of a fish 
upon the water; but from the 
shore no sign, and the water rising 
higher. 

The cords which bound him 
were like so many bars of red-hot 
iron, and between the bars there 
was no feeling at all save of cold 
and numbness. Fortunate for him 
that the season had been a warm 
one. He kept thinking of Myles. 
What was Myles doing now? Was 
he in bed? Was he searching for 
him? Could he, even now, be run- 
ning across the fields, ready to 
plunge into the water and cut his. 
cruel cords? Alas! Myles was run- 
ning aimlessly up and down the 
road half a mile away, crying the 
boy’s name upon the unheeding 
breeze. 

Then Jack became aware that 
the water was creeping over his 
chin, and was wetting his lower 
lip, and he moaned, still resolute 
not to cry out, because he plainly 
perceived that what the man said 
he purposed, and that he was tied 
up there to die. But he would not 
cry out. He did not know whether 
it would be painful to die; the 
agony of his last struggles seemed 
still as far from him as when he 
was tied up first, though it was now 
close at hand; he only knew that 
he was alone, deserted, helpless, 
and going to die. And strange 
thoughts crossed the poor ignorant 
boy’s mind of what it meant, this 
death, and how he should feel 
when he was placed in the black 
box, and put away under the 
ground. But his chief thought was 
Myles—Myles and Norah—what 
Myles would do without him—how 
Norah would miss him when she 
grew up—whether they would talk 
about him—whether they would 
ever find out what had become of 
him, and who had done the deed ; 
and, lastly, what vengeance Myles, 
in his wrath, would wreak upon 
the Captain. Jack, with his teeth 
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chattering and his limbs aching, 
would have thought a little more 
to the same effect, but that a 
sudden and wonderful thing hap- 
pened. 

The wreck was that of a small 
shore-going schooner, partly run- 
ning backwards and; forwards in 
the potato trade, partly used, in the 
season, for fishing. Many of her 
ribs being gone, all her beams, and 
some of her keel, the additional 
weight of the Captain when he 
‘tied up the boy loosened the bed 
‘of mud on which she lay. The 
boy’s weight was not much; but 
that, too, helped the water in wi- 
dening the displacement. As a 
matter of fact, not only had the 
tide been rising, but Jack had 
been sinking slowly backwards. 
Just as the water reached the boy’s 
chin the old wreck gave a hollow 
groan, which startled their five 
wits out of all the eels, and made 
them think the day of universal 
eel-forking, so long prophesied by 
the gloomy, was come at last, so 
that there was nothing left but to 
‘cry out, with Balbus, that it was 
all over with the republic. Gave 
a tremendous groan, the old wreck, 
‘and, with a sudden plunge up- 
wards of all her remaining ribs, 
turned half over, and soused Jack 
for a moment completely under 
water. Only for a moment, be- 
‘cause @ broken piece of keel, to 
which was attached a spare rib or 
80, was lying across the opposite 
-side of the wreck, and making their 
weight felt, in accordance with the 
laws of hydrostatics, brought the 
equilibrium of the wreck to a po- 
sition better calculated to keep 
Jack alive, lifting him, indeed, al- 
most out of the water. This done, 
the enfranchised wreck, with a dim 
reminiscence of former days, when 
she walked the waters like a thing 
of life, very slowly began to float, 
with the turning tide, out to sea. 
The breeze freshened as the early 
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August morning began to dawn, 
and Jack’s wet clothes felt bitterly 
cold and chill as it blew upon him. 
But he was grateful, so far, that 
every breeze that struck him, and 
pierced the marrow of his bones 
with cold, blew him farther from 
the land and farther from his 
enemy. Upon the shore lay the 
Captain—while the boy upon the 
wreck had drifted far down the 
coast, and out of sight—turned 
upon his face, sleeping off the 
day’s excitement and the contents 
of the black bottle; while Myles 
was wandering still up and down 
the deserted and silent roads, look- 
ing, crying, shouting for the boy. 
It was broad daylight, and the 
sun had risen, when the Captain 
awoke and began to wonder, like 
the intelligent infant with regard 
to the twinkling star, what and 
where he was. First, he was wet 
with dew, and horribly cold; so 
he drew up his feet and sat up 
with a preliminary damn, looking 
nervously round him. Next, there 
were ants, earwigs, and other noi- 
some insects about his hair, ears, 
and neck: some of these he slew, 
some heshook off, and some, stricken 
with mortal terror, fled to more 
congenial retreats. Then he felt 
hungry, having had no other sup- 
per than the rum, but there was 
nothing to eat ; so he swore again, 
and tightened his belt: then he 
thought of his bottle, but it was 
empty, and he swore a third 
time. Then he discovered that the 
night air had given him a cold; 
then he sneezed, and swore even 
more vehemently: then he remem- 
bered his pipe, but there was no 
tobacco left, and he had broken 
the pipe; so he swore once more, 
only feebly. Lastly, he staggered 
to his feet, and began to yawn, 
just like the most innocent man 
in the world. Note that the yawn 
proper belongs exclusively to the 
mind at rest and the unburdened 











conscience. Your habitual crimi- 
nal, for instance, may yawn his 
valuable life away, because his con- 
science is seared as with a hot flat- 
iron; your occasional sinner hardly 
ever, save when he has succeeded 
by the aid of drink in lulling the 
pangs of conscience. Captain Car- 
diff began a most creditable early- 
boyhood kind of yawn, but stop- 
ped in the middle, nearly disloca- 
ting his lower jaw by the violent 
check to the muscles which at the 
moment were slowly assisting in 
effecting the fullest possible ex- 
pansion of his mouth. For he sud- 
denly remembered the boy, and he 
stopped yawning. All his thoughts 
swept back in a flood to the doings 
of the night, and he turned upon 
the sea, with a sickness at his 
heart, to look for the child. He 
was gone! The tide was out—com- 
pletely out. Beyond the sand lay 
the mud; beyond the mud was the 
sea; but the tide was out. Where. 
the wreck had stood there was no 
wreck ; it was clean gone, and the 
boy was gone with it. The Cap- 
tain bent forward, staring with an 
expression which had all the horror 
and all the fear that nature per- 
mitted to his face. Then he rushed 
to the edge of the sand; then 
he tore off his boots, and waded 
out knee-deep in the mud to where 
the wreck had been. There was 
nothing now to see, not a sign. 
He walked ashore again in dire 
terror and perplexity. It was a 
dream, he thought; all a horrid 
dream of blind rage and revenge. 
There was no wreck ; he had been 
drinking. He had met no boy; it 
was the rum and the vapour of a 
brain overladen with bad spirits, 
and a stomach empty of all good 
meat. A dream—nothing but a 
dream. 

A dream! What else could it 
be? He looked round. Bright 
day; the sun in the sky; the 
birds flying about; no sign of 
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any wreck at all—a dream of the 
night. 

He waded through the mud to- 
the sand, and walked across the 
sand to the grass, where he cleaned 
his feet, and put on his boots 
again. Did he not remember, or was 
that also a dream, the boy unlacing 
his boots for him ? 

A very curious and remarkable 
dream; so full and precise in all 
its details, too. Why, he remem- 
bered, as if he had actually done 
it, dragging the boy across the 
lonely fields, and tying him to the 
ribs of the old fishing-smack. But 
yet a dream. For there was no 
fishing-smack at all, and no wreck. 
A blessed thing to think it was 
but a dream. 

Little Jack, the boy who by 
some word or foolish talk of his, 
got him sent to prison for six 
months, and Myles Cuolahan, the 
Irish hawker, what should they 
be doing in Esbrough ? It was out 
of Cuolahan’s beat. There was no 
reason why he should come there 
at all. Clearlya dream. Only a 
dream. 

It was all very real, in his mind. 
He remembered making the boy 
unlace his boots; he remembered 
carrying him across the mud; he 
remembered tying him to the 
wreck—here he felt in his pocket 
for the string, and not finding it, 
perceived a sudden sinking at the 
heart. He remembered even flick- 
ing his fingers in the face of the 
child. Here he looked at his fin- 
gers to see if they, at least, were 
still, so te speak, on hand. He 
remembered wading ashore, and 
then his memory stopped. Truly, 
a curious and wonderful dream, 
as strange as the dream of Bel- 
shazzar. There was no Daniel 

handy, or the prophet would have 
explained things to him as he did 
to the Assyrian monarch. 

Aha! only a dream—onlya.... 
Here his feet kicked against some- 
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thing. He picked it up. It was a 
shoe, and on the leather of the 
shoe, inside, was written the name 
Jack. Was thisa dream? No; it 
was nodream. Nor had the mur- 
der of the night been a dream. 
It was real; it was true. It was 
the bitter reality. He had killed 
‘the boy ! 

Captain Cardiff stood like one 
from whom all hope has fled. His 
white face had no other expression 
than that of despair. He was an- 
other Cain; he was a murderer. 

He had committed every kind 
of wickedness, including those of 
which the law takes cognisance, 
and those which it passes over. 
He was Past-Master, Right Wor- 
shipful Grand, Frere Vénérable, in 
every kind of vice. No allusion 
could escape his wicked ears; no 
reading between the lines was im- 
possible for him. There was no- 
thing that he did not understand. 
But like most criminals, all but 
the very few, the elect and cho- 


sen of Satan’s army, he drew the 


line at murder. He had taken no 
man’s Iife. 

Now he had done it! 

He began to run up and down 
the shore seeking—for what? For 
the body. He should find, he 
thought, the body of the poor 
pretty, curiy-headed boy lying, 
stiff and stark, upon the shore, 
rolled over and over by the waves. 
He forgot that the boy was tied 
so tightly that he could not get 
away from the wreck. That es- 
caped him; and so he ran up and 
down as restlessly, and even more 
miserably, than Myles Cuolahan. 
But there was no body lying on 
the shore. The boy was not there, 
Every bolster of green seaweed, 
matted and rolled up together, 
filled with shells, cuttle-fish, bits 
of stick, all the flotsam that lies 
upon the seashore, filled him with 
terror. But the boy was not there. 

The morning grew on; the sun 
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mounted higher; it was already 
six o’clock. The man sat down, 
his head upon his hands, thinking 
—brooding. He did not swear, 
things were too serious; he only 
stared out seawards, and now and 
then, struck with a sudden thought, 
darted along the shore, to search 
in some spot which he might have 
overlooked. 

No corpse to be seen. A corpse 
might be hidden, buried, anything. 
But there was no ‘corpse. Where 
was the murdered child ? 

It would be found ; the drowned 
body would be found. Men would 
come down from London; they 
would bring: the murder home to 
him; they would catch him ; they 
would hang him. The everlasting 
fire awoke in his breast, the fire of 
guilt which men never forgive. Of 
all other sins aman may unburden 
his soul, and take comfort and for- 
giveness thereafter; but the sin of 
blood affords no escape for the 
penitent. The pardon and peace 
of the next world may be his, but 
not those of the present world. 

So, clasping his hands to his 
forehead, the miserable man rushed 
from the spot with a groan, and 
fled inland. 

Had he looked back when he 
reached the top of the knoll where 
the pine-trees stood, he would 
have seen a sight that might have 
changed the current of his thoughts 
for many a long year after. Out 
at sea was a fishing-boat. Her 
sail was lowered; she was lying 
alongside a floating wreck, or the 
skeleton of a wreck ; on the wreck, 
a senseless boy, lashed and bound 
tightly. Cold, sleeplessness, and 
pain had worked their will upon 
poor little Jack, and he felt them 
no longer. As he lay, his head 
drooping low on his shoulder, his 
feet sometimes in and sometimes 
out of the water, his long eyelashes 
rested motionless on his cheek, his 
brown curls were damp, and lay 
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like carved-work upon his head; 
his lips were set together, as if re- 
solved not to cry out, whatever hap- 
pened. As the gentle motion of the 
sea rocked the craft, a cruel nail in 
the rib tore his bleeding neck ; but 
Jack felt nothing, and, but for the 
slightest motion of the nostril, you 
might have thought him dead. 

‘Good God A’mighty in heaven!’ 
said the boss boatman, who was a 
religious man, so that the ejacula- 
tion meant a good deal more than 
the usual nautical expressions of 
surprise, though these are some- 
times stronger. 

Then, with the help of his crew, 
which consisted of his daughter, 
who held the tiller, and his son, 
who navigated the craft and ma- 
naged the nets, he cut the cord, 
-and lifted the motionless boy into 
the boat, where he laid him on his 
own coat in the sun. 

‘ Here,’ he said, ‘is a pretty piece 
of villainy! Bess, my girl, un- 
dress him quick. Take off them 
wet things.’ 

In a moment they had him as 
naked as Dame Nature herself. 
His fair and comely limbs were 
ribbed with red lines and wheals 
where the string crossed and re- 
crossed; his shoulders were co- 
vered with blood from the wound 
in his neck; his eyes were shut, 
and he made no sign. 

‘ Now who, in the name o’ God, 
done that? said the boatman. 

He produced a bottle from the 
locker, and rubbed a little rum on 
the boy’s lips, while the girl, cry- 
ing silently, chafed his hands and 
feet. The boat lay almost motion- 
less upon the water, which lapped 
musically against her sides. The 
wreck was drifting away anywhere, 
having now done all its appointed 
work in the world; and the hot 
sun beat fiercely down upon the 
cold figure of the child. 

Presently Jack opened his eyes 
and looked feebly round. 
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* That’s brave, my boy,’ said the 


boatman. ‘Now we'll bring you 
round. Bess, my gal! Why, 
Bess——’ 


But Bess was gone ‘ for’ard,’ 
where, under cover of the sail, she 
was engaged in stripping off her 
own flannel petticoat. This she 
wrapped round the boy, and lay- 
ing his head upon her lap, kissed 
him through her tears. It was 
a thoughtful and a timely deed. 
Some girls would have borrowed 
their father’s jacket; some might 
have lent a shawl ; Bess—who was 
subsequently rewarded by Provi- 
dence with a good husband and a 
baker’s dozen of healthy children 
—knew better. A yard of flannel 
was worth, at this juncture, a 
thousand conventionalities. 

* Home, father,’ she said, laying 
the ‘ hellum,’ as she called it, hard 
a-port; ‘home father.’ 

The two men rowed, because 
what little wind there was blew 


‘off the shore. 


It was between six and seven 
that Myles, still wandering up and 
down in a despair now too deep 
for words, heard a cry, feeble but 
familiar, ‘Myles!’ This was fol- 
lowed by a chorus, a three-part 
glee, consisting of treble, tenor, 
and bass. They sang the mosi 
delightful song he ever heard in 
all his life—‘ Myles Cuolahan, 


we've found Jack! Myles, Jack’s 
safe! Myles, we’ve brought him 
back!’ 


Jack it was who saw Myles on 
the shore, and told his name. 
‘ Say “ Myles,” ’ he whispered, ‘then 
he’ll know that it’s all right.’ 

‘ Myles, we’ve found your Jack!’ 

It was a barefooted and bare- 
headed girl, who came running 
along the path, crying and laugh- 
ing. She was the treble voice of the 
chorus—a rosy-cheeked, bronzed, 
and bright-eyed girl of sixteen, with 
a figure which a young duchess 
would have envied, and arms 
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which only wanted to be white to 
be the pride of any ball-room. 

Myles would not have been him- 
self had he not, after getting the 
boy on land—he cried over him, 
kissed him, and carried on in a 
manner far too ridiculous for any 
historian to notice—turned to the 
girl and kissed her too. 


* And what will I do with you at 
all, Jack?’ said Myles, sitting by the 
bedside, when the boy was able to 
sit up again, and had got through 
his long fever and delirium. ‘ What 
will I do with you? You can’t 
walk with me, and I must go. I 
can’t leave you by yourself for fear 
of Cardiff Jack—When I catch 
him!—You can’t go on the tramp 
with me, and I must go on the 
tramp again, for the money’s all 
gone, and there’s a week’s rint; 
and only that the landlady isa good, 
kind soul, and doesn’t mind trust- 
ing a honest man, where would we 
be? What will I do with you, 
Jack? and oh! Lord, Lord! what 
will I do without you? 

‘Myles,’ said the boy, ‘if you 
have to set off without me, promise 
one thing—Myles, remember the 
blessed pledge.’ 

Myles took the medal out of 
his pocket, and gazed at it with a 
look that began by being pathetic 
and ended by being intense. 

‘The drink, is it, Jack? Didn’t 
I tell ye, six months ago and more, 
how every public-house had ropes, 
ropes that ye can’t see, dragging me 
to the doors; and how to break away 
from thim ropes was like taking 
the pledge again, and beginning it 
all over again? The ropes has 
got into whipcord, Jack, and the 
whipcord has got into threads 
since you were with me and I had 
some one to talk with of a_night, 
when my throubles used to come 
upon me all of a heap and to- 
gether for the want of the blessed 
whisky.’ 
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* Not blessed, Myles.’ 

* Yes, Jack, blessed it is, pledge 
or not. Blessed for them as can 
finish the day with a glass, or may- 
be two, dacent and comfortable: 
cursed whisky for them, like me 
and your poor... like others as 
is dead and gone—God rest their 
sowls—that can’t touch it without 
a fresh devil flying into their sowl 
with every glass, and cryin’ out for 
more. Pledge is it? Take you the 
pledge, Jack, and keep it for me, 
for I never want to see it again, 
now I have got you back again. 
And the Lord be with me so long 
as I keep my new pledge that I’m 
going to make. Jack, the first 
was to Father Mathew, who's 
dead now and buried, and broken 
the pledge he tuk in the blessed 
drink of Heaven. It was for my 
own sake, all for my own miser- 
able, selfish sake. Now it’s for 
yours—yours and Norah’s. Hear 
me, Jack. I'll niver touch a drop 
of drink again, and save all the 
money that should have gone in 
it for you and Norah, so help me, 
God! That’s the new pledge, 
Jack.’ 

He handed the medal to the 
boy, who put it under his pillow, 
and looked up and laughed at 
him. It was one of the ways of 
this boy that he always looked 
you in the face and laughed. There 
are many different ways of laugh- 
ing; but thesweetest, truest, bright- 
est laugh of all isthe laugh of trust. 
And that you can only get in the 
child that knows your truth, and 
the woman who knows your love. 
So Jack looked up in Myles’s face 
and laughed, and Myles looked 
down in his, and kissed him with 
eyes that filled. 

‘But what will I do with you, 
Jack? he repeated, mopping up. 
‘ Would you like to go to his 
reverence for a while—Misther— 
bedad! I’ve forgotten his name, 
but it’s easy to find it out—who 











wanted to have you before? May- 
be he’d take you fora bit. Will 
we try, Jack, asthore ?’ 

But Jack, whose strength was but 
weakness yet, had fallen back upon 
the pillow, and was gone to sleep. 

Myles took violent measures. 
He borrowed a sovereign from the 
landlady, leaving his silver watch 
in pledge, and bought a wheel- 
barrow. Into this he lifted Jack, 
and wheeled him the whole ten 
miles to Mr. Fortescue’s parsonage. 
They found the clergyman stand- 
ing on his lawn, book in hand. 
He was surprised, but evidently 
pleased to see them. 

Myles hastened to explain. 

* Jack’s been ill, sir, but is bet- 
ter, and—and—I thought I’d take 
some of your riverence’s offer, and 
bring him back.’ 

* You will let me have the boy?’ 
cried Mr. Fortescue. ‘ My child, 
will you stay here with me, and 
be taught ?” 

They took him in, and put him 
to bed. And that night Mr. For- 
tescue and Myles had a long talk 
in the garden. 

‘Then, my friend,’ concluded 
the clergyman,‘ we are agreed in 
this, that the boy shall be put 
under my care, and educated to be 
a gentleman, as his fathers were. 
If I die, he shall not be in want, 
provided that he turns out as I 
desire, and shall pray. Believe 
me, it is better so. No,’ he added, 
as Myles was about to speak, ‘ he 
shall not be wholly separated from 
you. He shall never be prevented 
fromseeing you whenevcr you come 
this way.’ 

‘ Maybe he’ll grow up ashamed 
of me,’ said poor Myles humbly. 

‘ Nay, that he shall not. And— 
and—one thing more, my friend. 
The Christian religion teaches us 
to forgive our enemies. Renounce 
your project of revenge upon that 
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bad man. Forgive him, Mr. Cuo 
lahan.’ 

‘I will, your riverence,’ said 
Myles; ‘ I will, indeed—as soon as 
I’ve broken the biggest stick I can 
find across his back. I never was 
the boy to bear malice, and after 
I’ve thrashed my enemy, I always 
forgive him—till the next time.’ 

In the morning Myles went away 
early, before Jack was awakened. 
He could not trust himself to say 
good-bye. 

But he had a last conversation 
with the housekeeper before leav- 
ing the house, and was not aware, 
when he parted from her in the 
porch, that the clergyman, who 
was an early riser, was watching 
him from the garden-gate. 

‘Mr. Cuolahan,’ said he, as he 
opened the gate for him, ‘one 
word more. Is it your custom al- 
ways to—to—to xiss the house- 
keeper ?” 

He pronounced the verb with 


considerable difficulty, as if it was 


a forgotten word, and one to be 
recalled with an effort. 

Myles looked at him with a 
twinkle in his eye. 

‘ They like being butthered, your 
riverence. And faith! it’s some- 
times, maybe, I like buttherin’ 
them.’ 

In his excitement Myles forgot 
Paul Bayliss altogether. So that 
Cardiff Jack’s revenge was the 
cause of many things. First, that 
Jack Armstrong was not intro- 
duced, at what proved a critical 
moment, to his father’s partner ; 
secondly, that the man who had 
the revenge for which his soul 
lusted was wandering in an agony 
of terror lest the thing should be 
discovered and himself hanged ; 
and, thirdly, that Jack Armstrong 
was taken off the road, and edu- 
cated to be a gentleman, like his 
fathers before him. 


( To be continued.) 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF AN OLD HABITUE. 


THE ITALIAN OPERA IN PARIS. 


HEN the Maréchal de Na- 
vailles visited Sceaux, his 
chief object was to inspect the 
gardens, which had been planned 
and embellished by order of Col- 
bert with the most lavish prodi- 
gality and great artistic taste. 
The Marshal, who has been de- 
scribed by Saint-Simon as ‘un 
grand homme, maigre, jaune, poli 
et ignorant,’ was successively 
shown the cascade, the fountains, 
the alleys of chestnut-trees, in 
short, everything that his cicerone 
considered likely to excite his ad- 
miration; but not a syllable of 
praise could all these marvels ex- 
tract from him. At last, on re- 
turning to the palace, their way 
lay through a spacious kitchen- 
garden, principally stocked with 
every variety of salad; and here, 
to the surprise of his guide, M. 
de Navailles stopped short, and, 
with as much enthusiasm as his 
lack-lustre eye could convey, ex- 
claimed, ‘Franchement la vérité, 
voila une belle chicorée !’ 

So it is with certain habitués of 
the Salle Ventadour, those admi- 
rably cravated gommeux who once 
or twice in the week undergo the 
martyrdom of sitting out a che/- 
deuvre which they can neither 
understand nor appreciate, longing 
for the moment when the fall of 
the curtain shall allow them to 
turn their backs on the stage, and, 
surveying the brilliant assemblage 
in the boxes and balcon, rapturously 
ejaculate, ‘Ah! la belle salle!’ I 
never see these spruce little off- 
shoots of the Bourse or Tortoni’s 
wielding their double-barrelled 
lorgnettes with delicately gloved 
hand and, utterly regardless of 
the melodies they have heard or 


are about to hear, placidly con- 
templating the beauties around 
them, without inwardly congra- 
tulating these conscientious slaves 
of fashion that, however Mozart 
or Rossini may tax their digestion, 
they have at least before them the 
prospect of an entr’acte and ‘une 
belle chicorée.’ 

But these Humann-coated, un- 
deniably coiffés gentry, dotted here 
and there about the stalls, form but 
insignificant items in the ‘ tottle of 
the whole’; the audience, as a ge- 
neral rule, comprising the best and 
most acute critical judges in the 
French capital, difficult to please 
and slow to applaud, it is true, but 
when once fairly empoignés, then 
‘ their unanimity is wonderful,’ and 
they rise at a Ronconi or a Patti 
as readily as the Drury Lane pit 
did at Edmund Kean. While, with 
us, half the spectators, treating 
the music merely as an accessory 
to the story, sit diligently poring 
over the pages of their libretto, 
and indulge in puzzling specula- 
tions as to the despair of a Leonora 
or the woes of a Lucia, the Pa- 
risians, on the contrary, tacitly 
ignore the poetical merits of a 
Romani or a Cammarano, and con- 
centrate their whole attention on 
the vocal and instrumental en- 
semble. About two years ago I 
was attracted to Covent Garden 
by the announcement of the ‘ Nozze 
di Figaro,’ for the benefit of 
Madame Lucca. The stall adjoin- 
ing mine was occupied by a pallid 
individual in spectacles, on whose 
knee reposed a ponderous volume, 
which turned out to be the full 
score of the opera. As I took my 
seat he was in the act of cutting a 
pencil, which operation completed, 
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‘the opened his book, readjusted his 
glasses, and, after a preparatory 
* Ahem!’ confidentially informed 
me that he was a fervent admirer 
of Mozart. I naturally compli- 
mented him on his good taste, and 
incidentally remarked that Faure 
was an excellent Figaro, and that 
Cherubino was one of Madame 
Lucca’s favourite characters. ‘ Very 
likely,’ said he; ‘ but that, to me, 
is a secondary consideration. My 
object in being here is to see that 
they don’t leave out any of the 
music; and if they miss a note I 
shall be down upon them, you 
understand, for I never come with- 
out the score.’ Here our conversa- 
tion was interrupted by the com- 
mencement of the overture, and 
from that moment, barring a few 
occasional dissatisfied grunts and a 
suppressed exclamation of, ‘ Three 
bars short!’ he maintained a 
gloomy silence, never lifting his 
eyes from his quarto volume, and 
perpetually inscribing strange 
hieroglyphics on the margin. In 
vain the fair bénéficiaire exerted 
her utmost fascination in ‘ Voi che 
sapete’; in vain Faure brought 
down a storm of applause by his 
magnificent singing of ‘ Non pit 
andrai’; nothing could rouse him 
from his dreary task. There he 
sat patiently noting every or- 
chestral delinqueney; and there I 
left him at the close of the third 
act, having heard what I wanted 
to hear; and as I cast a final 
glance at his pale face bending 
earnestly over the well-worn par- 
tition, I thought involuntarily of 
the Maréchal de Navailles, and 
said to myself,‘ Encore un qui a 
sa chicorée!’ 

” * o 7 * 


My earliest operatic recollec- 
tions (those of a schoolboy) date 
from what even now appears to 
mea fearful vision, that of Madame 
Pasta as Medea; and I have a 
‘vague remembrance of subsequent 
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troubled dreams, similar to those 
I underwent after seeing Kean in 
Sir Giles Overreach. Many years 
later, while sailing on the Lake of 
Como, the Villa Pasta, and what 
was more to the purpose, the Diva 
herself, were pointed out to me. 
She was sitting on a rustic bench 
near the water's edge, with a book 
in her hand and a shawl wrapped 
round her head, and, so far as I 
could distinguish in the distance, 
appeared what the French call 
‘ bien conservée.’ Her great suc- 
cessor, Madame Malibran, I had 
only once the privilege of hear- 
ing in Balfe’s ‘Maid of Artois,’ 
at Drury Lane; but her bright 
and intelligent countenance, and 
the extraordinary effect produced 
by her singing and acting in the 
desert scene, are still fresh in my 
memory. 

During my stay in Florence, 
from 1837 to 1839, I had frequent 
opportunities of admiring two 


‘very remarkable artists, Carolina 


Ungher (of whom I shall have oc- 
casion to speak hereafter in con- 
nection with ‘Lucrezia Borgia’), 
and Virginia Blasis. The latter, 
whose Beatrice di Tenda has sel- 
dom, if ever, been surpassed, died 
early in 1838, universally re- 
gretted, as a monument by the 
sculptor Pampaloni, in the church 
of Santa Croce, representing her 
kneeling on a tomb, and the cost 
of which was defrayed by sub- 
scription, sufficiently testifies. 

It was at this period that I first 
became acquainted with Madame 
Catalani and her husband M. de 
Valabrégue, a pleasant, chatty old 
gentleman, with whom I have 
played many a game of billiards 
at the Casino de’Nobili. They 
kept open house at their villa near 
Fiesole, and an introduction to 
this charming abode was eagerly 
sought after, as well by the Flo- 
rentines themselves as by pas- 
sing travellers. One evening, in 

2x2 
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compliance with the repeated soli- 
citations of her guests, several of 
whom were English, ‘la reine des 
cantatrices et la cantatrice des 
rois’ quietly seated herself at the 
piano, and sang, with a tremulous 
but still sympathetic voice, the 
first verse of ‘God save the King,’ 
exactly, as far as pronunciation 
went, as she had been accustomed 
to phrase it thirty years before, 
the word ‘save’ being metamor- 
phosed into shave, and ‘ King’ into 
Keen, thereby leaving her hearers 
in doubt whether the latter syl- 
lable, as uttered by her, was to be 
considered applicable to George IV. 
or to her present Majesty. The 
following lines, written by this 
amiable and excellent lady at my 
request, previous to my departure 
from Florence, will serve as an 
appropriate conclusion to the fore- 
going miscellaneous souvenirs :— 

‘ Celui qui, vous quittant, sentit son ceur 

glacé, 
Peut étre retrouv¢é, mais jamais rem- 
placé. 
* ANGELIQUE DE VALABREGUE, 
née CATALANI.’ 
* . * * * 


When I entered the Salle Ven- 
tadour for the first time, in 1843, 
that glorious singer but impossible 
actor, Rubini, and Tamburini, the 
Tom Rubini of Punch, had re- 
cently quitted the company; the 
ensemble, however, was still remark- 
ably effective, comprising Lablache, 
Mario, Ronconi, Salvi, Fornasari, 
Mesdames Grisi, Persiani, and Ma- 
rietta Brambilla. A new and very 
flimsy opera by Persiani, ‘Il Fan- 
tasma,’ had just been produced 
and coldly received, its only claim 
to success being the really won- 
derful vocalisation of the com- 
poser’s charming wife—one of the 
most genuine and thorough artists 
that ever adorned the lyric stage. 
The maestro had naturally done 
all he could towards exhibiting 
her admirable qualities in their 
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most attractive light, and had so 
far succeeded that a polacca, the 
runs and roulades of which were 
executed by her with a facility 
and sweetness more resembling 
the trilling of a bird than any 
effort of the human voice, was 
rapturously and deservedly en- 
cored; but the remainder was all 
leather and prunella, and ‘ Il Fan- 
tasma,’ too truly justifying its 
title, speedily vanished, phantom- 
like, into thin air, and was heard 
no more. 

Madame Persiani was short in 
stature, pale and thin-faced, with 
expressive eyes and beautiful chest- 
nut hair. She was quiet, unas- 
suming, and ladylike in manner, 
and her acting, especially in such 
parts as Rosina and Adina in the 
‘ Elisir d’Amore,’ had an appropri- 
ate grace and piquancy peculiar 
to herself. As to her voice, no 
description can do justice to its 
extraordinary flexibility and ex- 
tent; her fioriture have been com- 
pared to a succession of fireworks, 
each more astonishingly brilliant 
than its predecessor. She could 
touch the highest and lowest notes 
with equal ease and equal purity 
of tone. In a word, as has been 
well said of her by a contem- 
porary critic, she was ‘ unquestion- 
ably, as regards taste, style, and 
vocalisation, superior to any living 
singer.’ 

She was fairly seconded in Lucia, 
another of her triumphs, by Salvi, 
a good-looking and painstaking 
tenor, of more than average merit, 
but whose powers of attraction 
were speedily eclipsed by the ar- 
rival from Italy of my old ac- 
quaintance, Moriani, the Edgardo 
par excellence, or, a8 he was styled 
by his compatriots, ‘le ténor de la 
mort.’ No one, in truth, ever pre- 
sented on the boards of a theatre 
so perfect a picture of the Master 
of Ravenswood. He not only 
looked the character to the life, 
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but completely identified himself 
with it; his pale and melancholy 
countenance, lit up with impas- 
sioned tenderness in the duet with 
Lucia, haggard and careworn in 
the despairing pathos of the closing 
scene, gave a reality to his per- 
formance, which not one of his 
successors has in the slightest de- 
gree approached. Of these, the 


best, though far inferior in con- 
ception and execution, was Roger. 
Of the remainder, it may briefly 
be said, ‘ Vox’ (when they had 
any !) ‘ et preeterea nihil.’ 
- . . * 


In that delightful story, the 
‘ Sleeping Beauty,’ we find a young 
princess liberally endowed by her 
fairy godmothers with every ima- 
ginable gift, but condemned by a 
self-invited and malignant old 
lady, to a somewhat too prolonged 
acquaintance with the arms of 
Morpheus. Among the fairies who 
presided at Ronconi’s birth, the 
presence of this disastrous hag is 
evident; for who else could have 
se invidiously sought to neutral- 
ise the lavish munificence of her 
sister-sponsors by the unwelcome 
addition of an insignificant figure 
and, if truth must be told, an ugly 
face? Luckily her baneful de- 
signs were this time frustrated 
and the tables turned upon her 
by the very object of her male- 
volence, Ronconi on the stage 
being quite a different person from 
the same individual off it—trans- 
formed by the magic of the foot- 
lights into a prodigy of dramatic 
excellence, and extorting, by the 
sheer force of genius, an admira- 
tion as unanimous, and far more 
legitimate than any mere Antinous 
could possibly have aspired to. 

Such artists are as rare as a 
black tulip or a blue dahlia; but, 
unlike those floral marvels, whose 
value a horticulturist alone can 
appreciate, their recognition is uni- 
versal, From the night when 
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Ronconi (whom a classical friend 
of mine denominated ‘multum in 
parvo’) first transported his au- 
dience with the overpowering 
energy of his Nabucco, he stepped 
at one bound from the rear to the 
front, and secured for himself a 
niche in the temple of Fame from 
which, more fortunate than many 
a contemporary potentate, he has 
never been dethroned. Those, 
however, who have not seen his 
Chevreuse in ‘Maria di Rohan,’ 
can form but an imperfect idea of 
what his extraordinary powers 
really were; hampered as his efforts 
must have been by the utter in- 
capacity of his wife—a would-be 
prima donna, whose vanity and 
pretension were on a par with her 
deplorable mediocrity—the effect 
produced by him in the third act, 
vocal and histrionic, was posi- 
tively electrical, the audience sit- 
ting breathless and spell-bound 
by the appalling reality of his 
tone, look, and gesture, until the 
fall of the curtain aroused them 
from their stupor, and called forth 
a burst of enthusiasm as spon- 
taneous and as richly merited as 
ever echoed within the walls of a 
theatre. 

A strange contrast to this wiry, 
energetic little being was the tall 
and magnificent Fornasari, like- 
wise a barytone, but of doubtful 
repute. His trump-card was Be- 
lisario, a character exhibiting to 
the utmost advantage his com- 
manding figure and strikingly 
handsome countenance, and afford- 
ing ample scope for the display of 
a really fine and sonorous voice. 
Blinded by the éclat of this dazzling 
apparition, the public for some 
time resolutely shut their ears tu 
occasional uncertain, not to say 
false notes, and to a tremulous, 
quavering intonation habitual to 
him; until the novelty of his per- 
sonal attractions wearing off, and 
his defects becoming more and 
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more apparent in every successive 
part he undertook, the charm was 
gradually broken, and Fornasari, 
after a lamentable fiasco in ‘ Don 
Giovanni,’ was calmly and criti- 
cally tried in the balance, and 
found wanting. I was present on 
the evening of his final discom- 
fiture as the amorous Don, my 
neighbour in the stalls being 
B——, or, as he was familiarly 
ealled, Johnny B , an Irishman 
by birth, but a thorough cosmo- 
polite, and one of the best whist- 
players in the United Kingdom. 
Looking round the house during 
an entr’acte, he attracted my notice 
to a lady whose husband then oc- 
cupied an important situation at 
the Post Office, and who was seated 
in one of the open boxes. ‘ There’s 
Mrs. M ,” observed he. ‘So it 
is,’ I replied; ‘she has just written 
a new novel.’ ‘Has she, now?’ 
said Johnny, in his cheery Hiber- 
nian accent. ‘I knew very well 
that M was a man of letters, 
but I give ye my worrd that I 


didn’t know his wife was.’ 
+ * * * * 











One of the greatest hits of the 
season of 1843 was ‘Don Pas- 
quale,’ that delicious combination 
of fun and melody, sung, as it 
will never be sung again, alas! by 
Lablache, Mario, Ronconi, and 
Giulia Grisi. In this charming 
specimen of Donizetti’s lighter 
vein the gros de Naples was in all 
his glory, indulging to his heart’s 
content in those pleasant Jlazzi 
which formed so conspicuous a 
feature in his comic personations, 
and as richly humorous en habit 
noir with a rose in his button- 
hole as in the fantastic attire 
of Dulcamara or the traditional 
doublet of Leporello. I am by 
no means one of those who sys- 
tematically extol the past at the 
expense of the present; but I 
think I may assert, without fear 
of contradiction, that few, if any, 
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artists have been more deservedly 
esteemed or more universally re- 
gretted than Lablache. He was 
not only a singer of the very first 
order, possessor of one of the 
finest and most powerful bass 
voices on record, a perfect musi- 
cian, and master of every secret 
of his art, but he was also as 
finished and versatile a comedian 
as ever trod the stage. The im- 
pressive dignity and pathos of 
his acting in ‘ Otello,’ ‘ Norma,” 
and ‘Anna Bolena’ rivalled in 
excellence the exquisite drollery 
of his Bartolo, Don Magnifico, and 
Geronimo; and Halévy owed him 
a deep debt of gratitude for pro- 
longing the existence of his crude 
and flimsy ‘Tempest’ by his 
matchless conception of Caliban. 
Nor was his popularity confined 
to the theatre or the concert- 
room. His eminently social quali- 
ties made him a welcome and 
honoured guest in the most dis- 
tinguished circles; but his chief 
delight was in the society of his 
fellow-artists, and nowhere was 
he more at home than at the hos- 
pitable board of Rossini. 

It was, if I remember rightly, 
after a maccaroni feast given at 
the composer’s villa at Passy, 
that, the conversation happening 
to turn upon the respective merits 
of Donizetti and Bellini, one of 
the company pronounced dogma- 
tically in favour of the latter, 
giving as a reason for his pre- 
ference that ‘l’un avait trop 
écrit, autre trop peu.’ ‘ What 
is your opinion, Lablache? asked 
the host. ‘Que voulez-vous, caro 
mio,’ replied the burly giant, with 
a sly twinkle of his eye; ‘mon- 
sieur prétend que Donizetti a trop 
écrit, et Bellini trop peu; donc, 
entre trop et trop peu, en fait de 
différence, il ne doit y avoir que 
—peu,’ 

7” * * - * 
As I have mentioned Rossini, 
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‘Give us this day our daily bread.’ 
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I hope my readers will not quarrel 
with me for inserting here the 
translation of a letter addressed 
by bim in 1821 to the celebrated 
violinist Viotti, then manager of 
the French Opera, and entirely re- 
lative to his ‘ Moise.’ The original 
of this hitherto unpublished do- 
cument has been in my possession 
more than twenty years. 


(Not dated, but received 
July 10, 1821.) 
‘ Most ESTEEMED Sir, 

‘You will be surprised at 
receiving a letter from an indi- 
vidual who has not the honour 
of your personal acquaintance, 
but I profit by the liberality of 
feeling existing between artists 
to address these lines to you 
through our friend Hérold,* from 
whom I have learnt, with the 
greatest satisfaction, the high, and 
I fear somewhat undeserved, opin- 
ion you haveof me. The oratorio 
of “ Moise,” composed by me three 
years ago, appears to our mutual 
friend susceptible of dramatic 
adaptation to French words; and 
I, who have the greatest reliance 
on Hérold’s taste and on his 
friendship for me, desire nothing 
more than to render the entire 
work as perfect as possible, by 
composing new airs in a more 
religious style than those which 
it at present contains, and by en- 
deavouring to the best of my 
power that the result shall neither 
disgrace the composer of the par- 
tition, nor you, its patron and pro- 
tector. If M. Viotti, with his 
great celebrity, will consent to be 
the Mecewnas of my music, he may 
be assured of the gratitude of his 
devoted servant, 

‘ GIOACCHINO Rossini. 


*‘P.S.—In a month’s time I will 
forward you the alterations of the 


* The celebrated composer of ‘ Zampa’ 
and the ‘ Pré aux Clercs.’ 
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drama “ Moise,” in order that you 
may judge if they are conform- 
able to the operatic style. Should 
they not be so, you will have the 
kindness to suggest any others 
better adapted to the purpose.’ 


I may add that the first per- 
formance of the opera of ‘ Moise’ 
in Paris took place in 1827, and 
that it has since retained its place 
among the finest works of the ré- 
pertoire. 

7 


* * . . 


The contralto during the period 
of which I am speaking was Mdlle. 
Marietta Brambilla, the eldest of 
five sisters, all singers of more or 
less merit. Of her once splendid 
voice hardly a trace was left; but 
her few remaining notes were s0 
rich in tone, and the inroads of 
time so admirably disguised by 
the perfection of her style and the 
thrilling earnestness of her de- 


. livery, that none could listen to 


her unmoved. Had our pretty 
countrywoman, Madame Albert- 
azzi, been endowed with a particle 
of the feu sacré which animated 
the impulsive Marietta, she would 
have attained a far higher place 
among the queens of song, for na- 
ture had been unusually bountiful 
to her. Extremely attractive in 
person, and possessing a voice re- 
markable for its extent and sweet- 
ness, she did her best to neutralise 
those precious qualities by the 
cold correctness of her singing, 
and the apathetic indifference of 
her manner. These defects were 
not so apparent in comic as in 
serious parts. Her Adina in 
‘ L’Elisir, though in every point 
inferior to that of Madame Per- 
siani, was a fairly creditable per- 
fofmance; but her Arsace and 
her Elvira in ‘Don Giovanni’ 
were downright failures. 
* * > * * 

Giulia Grisi was then in the 

full splendour of her magnificent 
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beauty, as peerless a Diva as poet 
or painter in their wildest and 
most visionary fancies ever ima- 
gined. Her finely-shaped head 
and Grecian profile, the lustrous 
brilliancy of her eyes, expressive 
of every passion, from the softest 
tenderness to the most withering 
scorn; the fascinating charm of 
her smile, and the mingled grace 
and dignity of her bearing so 
riveted the admiration of those 
who beheld her for the first time, 
that, had ske been the veriest 
tyro, vocal or dramatic, that ever 
trembled before a critical jury, the 
most captious feuilletoniste would 
have been disposed to plead extenu- 
ating circumstances in her favour. 
Like the twelve Jews who, on the 
inquiry of the judge during the trial 
of one of their brethren whether 
any one present would swear to 
the facts alleged by the - defend- 
ant, rose up like one man, and, 
stretching forth their right hands, 
exclaimed, simultaneously, ‘ We 
shwear!’ the entire public of the 
Salle Ventadour would have at 
once guaranteed the success of 
the captivating enchantress, and 
pledged themselves to any amount 
that, in the words of our old 
friend La Fontaine, ‘Son ramage 
se rapporterait & son plumage.’ 
Fancy, then, their enthusiasm 
when the rich fulness of her 
voice, with its rare flexibility and 
bell-like clearness, burst forth into 
a torrent of melody sweet as an 
JEolian harp, and seductive as 
those fabled strains fatal to the 
companions of Ulysses ! 

And yet, with all its attractive 
qualities, Giulia Grisi’s artistic 
nature was anything but com- 
plete; she was utterly deficient 
in that intuitive faculty so re- 
markable in Madame Persiani, and 
could only achieve the assumption 
of a new character by the closest 
and most unremitting study. Pos- 
sessing a retentive memory, she 
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could remember and repeat what 
she had learnt from her faithful 
friend and ‘ coach,’ Pilotti; in allu- 
sion to whose indefatigable zeal 
in her behalf the following lines 
were perpetrated by a joker of 
the period :— 
* When out at sea, amid a host 
Of difficulties knotty, 
How lucky Grisi is to boast 

A pilot in Pilotti!’ 

Perhaps the parts in which she 
displayed the most uniform excel- 
lence were Rosina and Donna 
Anna; her Norma, though infi- 
nitely superior to the anomalous 
conception of Jenny Lind, who 
persisted in regarding the Dru- 
idical priestess from a ‘ virginal’ 
point of view—‘ jungfraulich’ as 
she termed it—was too much of 
a virago, and paled before the 
classic majesty of Adelaide Kem- 
ble: nor was I ever thoroughly 
satisfied with her Lucrezia Borgia. 
I have heard in my time no less 
than ten personators of the ter- 
rible Duchess, including nearly 
twenty performances, at Florence 
in 1839, of her original repre- 
sentative, Carolina Ungher; and 
do not hesitate for a moment in 
giving her the preference over all 
her rivals. She had neither the 
beauty nor the voice of La Giulia, 
it is true; but her singing was 
that of a highly cultivated mu- 
sician, and her intonation fault- 
less: she not only looked the 
haughty and inexorable grande 
dame to perfection, but there was 
a cold and appalling malice in her 
glance that made one shudder. 
At the close of the first act, on 
the removal of her mask by Maffio 
Orsini, Grisi’s attitude resembled 
rather the fury of a termagant 
than the resentment of a mortally- 
offended princess: Ungher, on the 
contrary, pale and motionless, 
fixed on her enemies a look of 
concentrated hate, as if seeking 
to imprint their features on her 

















memory. Setting aside, however, 
this inimitable artist, Grisi’s in- 
terpretation of Lucrezia, taken as 
a whole, was the finest I have 
witnessed, although Mdlle. Krauss 
runs her close ; Madame Barbieri- 
Nini sang the ‘ Odi, ah m’ odi’ in 
the third act with a pathos I never 
heard equalled, but she was too 
old and unattractive for the part. 
Of the remainder, it may briefly 
be said that Madame Frezzolini 
was physically insufficient, Ma- 
dame Fiorentini little better than 
a handsome nullity, and Mdlle. 
Parodi a mere servile copy (or 
parody, if you prefer it) of Madame 
Pasta; nor can I conscientiously 
class the Duchess of Ferrara 
among the happiest efforts of 
Madame de Lagrange or Madame 
Penco, or even—if truth must be 
told—of Mdlle. Titiens. 
* ° + * * 

In those days Mario had not yet 
attained that world-wide celebrity 
destined in subsequent years to 
be associated with his name, nor 
had his ambition soared beyond 
the triumphs due to his charming 
exterior and deliciously sympa- 
thetic voice; but he was already 
the most graceful Almaviva and 
Nemorino, and the most pictur- 
esque Gennaro that the Salle Ven- 
tadour had ever beheld. There 
was something so inexpressibly 
fascinating in his appearance that 
young and old were alike sub- 
jugated; and if he had had a 
hundred hearts to bestow among 
his fair admirers, no loan of 
Rothschild or Baring would have 
been more eagerly sought after 
and appropriated. Nor was this 
foretaste of coming excellence, as 
is too often the case, a mere flash 
in the pan; his progress towards 
artistic perfection was as rapid as 
it was sure, and the day came at 
length when the elegant tenor who 
had delighted us in the ‘ Pirata’ 
and ‘Don Pasquale’ aspired at 
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higher game, and fairly towered 

above his compeers as the be- 

trayed and despairing Fernand, the 

impassioned and chivalrous Raoul. 
* 7 > . . 


My first introduction to Madame 
Guiccioli, the future Marquise de 
Boissy, occurred in a box at the 
Italiens, and I had afterwards fre- 
quent opportunities of seeing her: 
she had but recently arrived in 
Paris, and occupied an apartment 
jointly with an old female relative 
in the Rue de la Victoire. I do 
not think she could ever have had 
any real pretensions to beauty, 
beyond the alabaster whiteness of 
her complexion and a most luxu- 
riant profusion of yellowish hair ; 
nor did her face or figure at all 
come up to the ideal portrait I 
had imagined of her. Her manner 
was peculiarly unaffected and en- 
gaging, and her conversation that 
of a sensible and well-informed 
lady. Of her poetical talents my 
readers may judge from the fol- 
lowing very pretty song written 
by her and presented to one of 
my own countrywomen, who has 
kindly authorised its publication. 


L’ UCCELLO CANTORE. 
(Canzonetta per musica.) 
*Sono augel d’ umili piume, 
Fendo I’ aria, e passo i mar, 
Mi cred del cielo il nume 
Per amare e per cantar. 
Per cantare e per amar, 


‘Canto allor che appar |’ aurora, 
Canto ancora al tramontar, 
Canto sempre ed amo a ogni ora, 

Fui creato per cantar. 
Per cantare e per amar, 


* Lascio al falco la rapina, 
Lascio |’ aquila imperar, 
Sprezzo piuma peregrina, 
Nacqui solo per cantar. 
Per cantare e per amar. 
* Purch’ io vegga un Ciel sereno, 
E colei ch’ io voglio amar 
Lieto son, son pago appieno 
Ch’ io son nato per cantar. 
Per cantare e per amar. 
‘Teresa Guriccrout.’ 


. o . . . 
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Two barytones of moderate pre- 
tensions, Morelli and Coletti, may 
be summarily dealt with. The for- 
mer, whose chief characteristic 
was to sing out of tune, seldom 
attempted anything beyond Ba- 
silio in the ‘ Barbiere’; the latter, 
more ambitious, inflicted on the 
habitués the coldest and most apa- 
thetic Don Giovanni that had been 
heard since the days of Mozart. 
Dérivis, a basso, son of the old 
singer at the French opera, and 
possessor of a voice remarkable for 
extent and sonority, but wholly 
deficient in flexibility, appeared 
by the side of Ronconi in ‘ Na- 
bucco,’ but made little or no im- 
pression; and the once melodious 
tenorino, Ivanoff, reduced to a 
mere voiceless automaton, fa- 
voured us, in conjunction with 
Madame Fiorentini and Malle. 
Ida Bertrand, a flashy, vulgar 
French contralto, with a travestie 
of ‘Lucrezia Borgia’ worthy of 
Carpentras or Brives-la-Gaillarde. 
En revanche, Mdlle. Corbari (alias 
Corbett), a good-looking and 
graceful comprimaria, proved an 
agreeable substitute for the sharp- 
toned Mdlle. Assandri in Adalgisa, 
and other similar parts; and a 
very pleasant vocalist and pretty 
woman, Madame Castellan, did 
her best to console us in Lucia 
for the departure of Madame 
Persiani. 

The end of 1850 brought with 
it the welcome return of Madame 
Sontag, after twenty years’ absence 
from the stage; and despite the 
proverbial fickleness of the Pa- 
risians, the theatre during the 
entire period of her engagement 
was crammed to the ceiling. To 
those who had heard her in her 
prime, it is possible that some 
diminution in her powers may 
have been perceptible; but to me 
her personation of Linda appeared 
faultless, and her voice sweetness 
itself: one hardly knew whether 
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to admire most the richness and 
purity of her tone, or the surpris- 
ing brilliancy of her vocalisation. 
No wonder that the flattering, and 
in every respect deserved, enthu- 
siasm with which she was re- 
ceived excited the jealousy of her 
less - favoured rivals, and that 
many a sly hit at the ‘grande 
dame égarée au théatre’ circulated 
among the frequenters of the 
green-room. On the very night 
of her rentrée, when the transports 
of the audience were at their 
highest, and the illustrious song- 
stress, literally overwhelmed with 
bouquets, was recalled again and 
again after the fall of the curtain, 
a neglected soprano, unable any 
longer to contain her vexation, 
slightingly remarked that it was 
only a ‘succés de Comtesse.’ 
‘ Dites plutét,’ coolly retorted a 
gentleman present, ‘ succés qui 
compte.’ 
. > * * * 

A most satisfactory perform- 
ance at this theatre, in point of 
ensembie, was that of the ever fresh 
and delightful ‘ Elisir d’Amore,’ 
sung and acted with infinite spirit 
and vivacity by Calzolari, Belletti, 
Rossi, and Madame de Lagrange; 
the latter, a fine, showy woman, 
witha voice of unusual compass and 
great facility of execution, coming 
in for the lion’s share of applause. 
Madame de Lagrange, whose ver- 
satility was positively wonderful, 
as may be judged from her suc- 
cessively undertaking the very 
opposite characters of Lucrezia 
Borgia, Lucia and Adina, resigned 
her post of prima donna assoluta 
in 1854 to an especial favourite of 
mine, and I may add of the public 
in general, Madame Frezzolini. 
Tall and graceful in person, lady- 
like in manner, in a word, a per- 
fect type of elegance and feminine 
distinction, she only required 
more physical power to enable 
her to equal, if not excel, the most 














accomplished artists of her time. 
Deficient as it was in force, her 
voice had certain notes so pecu- 
liarly rich and thrilling in tone 
that it was impossible to hear 
them without a tremor of sym- 
pathetic emotion, and in no part 
was this particular charm of her 
singing more irresistible than in 
that of Leonora in the ‘ Tro- 
vatore.’ In this opera she had 
the advantage of being supported 
by Madame Borghi Mamo, perhaps 
the best Azucena after Madame 
Viardot, by Baucarde, a tenor of 
full average merit, and above all 
by Graziani, whose Conte di Luna, 
with the stirring air ‘Il balen,’ 
roused the excitable Parisians toa 
pitch of admiring frenzy, scarcely 
if at all modified by the clumsy 
nonchalance of his acting. True 
it is that ‘les jours se suivent, 
mais ne se ressemblent pas,’ for, 
ere many days had elapsed, those 


who had listened with rapture to. 


Verdi’s chef-d’euvre were yawning 
over the contrabassist Bottesini’s 
scientific but ponderous ‘ Assedio 
di Firenze’ (‘Siege of Florence’), 
a production aptly characterised 
by one of the sufferers as the 
work of a man ‘qui sait faire, 
sans savoir plaire.’ ‘Encore un 
siége comme celui-la,’ exclaimed 
an incorrigible punster on leaving 
the theatre, ‘ et j’aimerais mieux 
rester debout toute ma vie!’ 
* a * . . 

Let us profit by an entr’acte of 
this ill-appreciated piece of patch- 
work, and look round the brilliant 
and densely-peopled salle, where 
we shall find most of the regular 
subscribers in their accustomed 
places, not in the best of tempers, 
it is true, but that is Signor Bot- 
tesini’s fault, not ours. We catch 
a flying glimpse of the old Mar- 
quise de las Marismas enthroned 
in her avant-scéne, as she bends 
forward to survey the occupants 
of the boxes opposite (the gentle 
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reader will remember that we are 
talking of 1854); and in the front 
row of the balcon on the same 
side of the house we require no 
opera-glass to recognise ‘ the Per- 
sian.’ Who this mysterious mélo- 
mane may have been no one knew; 
whether he really were a subject 
of the Shah, even that hundred- 
eyed Argus the ‘ Figaro’ had been 
unable to fathom; but for many 
a year he had been a fixture in 
Paris, and a constant patron of 
the Rue Le Pelletier and the Salle 
Ventadour. With his long flowing 
white beard and conical black cap, 
his hands firmly fixed on the 
velvet-covered rim before him, 
there he sat, probably enjoying 
the music after his own fashion, 
but calm, unmoved and solemn, 
until a minute before the final 
crash of the orchestra, when he 
disappeared as quietly as he had 
entered. One evening, a few years 
ago, to the astonishment of the 
ouvreuse, the overture of the ‘ Bar- 
biere’ had been played—nay, the 
first act had actually commenced, 
but his place still remained va- 
cant; people couldn’t believe their 
eyes, the very musicians looked 
up in dismay, and the cavatina 
of Almaviva was scarcely listened 
to, so preoccupied were all present 
with the unaccountable absence 
of the white-bearded and black- 
capped amateur. Even the fa- 
shionables in the stalls became 
excited. ‘Toi, qui as des yeux 
percans,’ said a waggish boursier 
to his neighbour, ‘vois si tu ne 
l'apercois pas.’ Alas! not the 
best lorgnette that Chevalier ever 
made could descry the regretted 
absentee; nor were the public 
long left in doubt as to the cause 
of his non-appearance: before 
Figaro had thundered out his 
bravura air, a whispered ‘II est 
mort ce matin’ had gone the round 
of the house, and five minutes later 
the empty seat was appropriated 
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by a dark-whiskered stranger, and 
the audience were vehemently ap- 
plauding ‘ Largo al factotum.’ 
* ~ * * 7 

In a side baignoire, one of those 
cosy little dens the occupants of 
which enjoy the privilege of seeing 
without being overlooked them- 
selves, our Asmodean glance can 
easily distinguish the Siamese 
twins of literature, or, in other 
words, the inseparable brothers, 
Edmond and Jules De Goncourt. 
Pity that so truly fraternal a link 
should in later years have been 
severed, and that Edmond alone 
should now survive to complete 
the labours they had jointly 
planned. But on the evening in 
question they were still together, 
curiously scanning the gay scene 
around them, and meditating, per- 
haps, a pendant to their delightful 
book, ‘ Woman in the Eighteenth 
Century.’ Rarely, if ever, were 
they to be met with apart: if you 
came across Edmond, Jules was 
inevitably at his elbow; your 
friendly greeting to the one was 
instantly responded to by the 
other; at the theatre, on the 
boulevard, in the auction-room, 
or in their favourite haunts, the 
bric-a-brac shops on the Quai Vol- 
taire, unlike ‘the pair who tell 
the weather, they were always 
seen together.” Their thoughts, 
ideas, and tastes were absolutely 
the same; and their style of writ- 
ing was so exactly similar that it 
became a hopeless task to decide 
where Edmond had left off and 
where Jules began. Between them 
they have enriched the literature 
of their country with a perfect 
and most graphic epitome of the 
state of society in France from the 
early days of Louis XV. to the 
close of the Revolution; and in 
their admirable life of _ Marie 


Antoinette have bequeathed to 
posterity a work as valuable for 
its patient research as honour- 
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able to the authors for its chival- 
rous loyalty and strict historical 
truth. 

As we enter the passage leading 
to the stalls, we are accosted by 
Gronow, the once dashing guards- 
man, verging at the time we speak 
of on the ‘sere and yellow,’ but 
brimfull of anecdote, and, as usual, 
on the look-out for a listener. 

‘Have you heard a good story 
of Lord H ? he inquires, and, 
without waiting for an answer, 
rattles on. ‘He was summoned 
the other day before the juge de 
paix, for being en contravention 
about some arms forbidden by the 
code. The room was crowded with 
people, and insufferably hot, and 
the proceedings lasted an uncon- 
scionable time. When the case 
had been proved, the judge deli- 
vered his ultimatum as follows: 
“ Monsieur, vos armes sont con- 
fisquées, et vous étes condamné 
aux frais.” “ Monsieur le Juge,” 
replied Lord H , With a polite 
bow, and fanning himself with his 
handkerchief, ‘ je vous en suis on 
ne peut plus reconnaissant, car 
voila une heure que j’étouffe de 
chaleur !”’ 

‘Stop a minute,’ adds the Cap- 
tain. ‘I haven’t told you Prout’s 
last. You know Prout—Mahony, 
I mean?” 

‘Who doesn’t?’ 
answer. 

* Well, I was showing him "8 
new book, and turning to the title- 
page, ornamented with a slightly 
apocryphal likeness of the author, 
** Look here, Preut,” says I, “ 
is treating the public to his por- 
trait.” “ Bedad,” says the Father, 
with a droll twinkle of his eye, 
and the regular Cork accent, “ and 
between ourselves, a poor trate it 
$ iad , 

” 7 7 * * * 

In 1856, Mdlle. Piccolomini, the 
young lady so politely designated 
by certain musical chroniclers as 
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the ‘little impostor,’ made her 
curtsey before a Parisian audience 
in her pet character, La Traviata, 
and the result was as complete a 
fiasco as even the ‘Atheneum’ 
critic could have desired. A more 
astounding display of incapacity, 
vocal and histrionic, it has seldom 
been my lot to witness. What 
voice she had was shrill in tone, 
and thin and reedy in quality; 
while of taste, style, or method she 
had not the remotest notion. Her 
acting, a mixture of the pertest 
affectation and the most incon- 
ceivable aplomb, was, if possible, 
worse than her singing. She 
whisked and wriggled about the 
stage, smirking and simpering, and 
every now and then attempting a 
roulade, with such a recklessness 
as to time and tune, that it was a 
positive relief both to eyes and 
ears when her spasmodic contor- 
tions in the last scene at length 
subsided, and the fall of the cur- 
tain, amid ironical applause, and 
not a few hisses, put an end to 
this deplorable caricature, and to 
any hopes which the ‘ little lady’ 
may have entertained respecting a 
prolonged engagement at the Salle 
Ventadour. 
* + > * * 

The light and melodious ‘ Marta’ 
introduced us to Mdlle. Volpini, 
an extremely prepossessing Enri- 
chetta, and to Delle Sedie, a voice- 
less barytone, though superior in 
taste and musical skill to most of 
his contemporaries. But the great 
feature of this revival was the 
Nancy of Madame Alboni, who 
really looked magnificent in her 
green velvet hunting dress, and 
sang even better than ahe looked. 
Had this incomparable artist pos- 
sessed but a tithe of the spirit and 
vivacity of her popular successor, 
Madame Trebelli, she would have 
been the most perfect contralto on 
record. All parts, however, serious 
or comic, were alike to her; and 
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she walked on as Maffio Orsini, or 
walked off as Azucena, with the 
same good-humoured indifference 
as that evinced by Milly Fotherin- 
guy, née Costigan, who, after har- 
rowing the public in Ophalia, 
‘would go home to a mutton chop 
and a glass of brown stout.’ An- 
other of M. de Flotow’s bantlings, 
‘ Stradella,’ met with a very chilling 
reception, in spite of Naudin’s he- 
roic efforts. After three lugubrious 
performances it was quietly con- 
signed to limbo, and the most cha- 
ritable allusion to its merits that 
I can remember was, ‘ Succés ano- 
din’ (& Naudin). 

By-the-way, since the war this 
composer has been hardly, and I 
think unfairly, treated by the Pa- 
risians. Not only have his existing 
works been withdrawn from the 
répertoire, but the announcement 
of a new opera, written expressly 
for one of the lyric theatres, has 
raised a storm of indignation as 
illiberal as it is absurd. I was 
sorry to see the name of a talented 
musician like Victor Massé ap- 
pended to a letter deprecating the 
acceptance of any production ema- 
nating from 2 Teutonic brain, and 
it struck me as singular that We- 
ber’s ‘ Freyschiitz’ and Meyerbeer’s 
‘ Huguenots’ should still be al- 
lowed to desecrate the operatic 
boards, while the unfortunate Flo- 
tow was alone rendered responsible 
for the loss of Alsace and Lor- 
raine! It is lucky for Verdi that 
his birthplace lies far from the 
banks of the Spree, or his glorious 
* Requiem ’ would, doubtless, have 
been similarly tabooed! Chauvin- 
isme may be a very proper, na- 
tional, and patriotic feeling; but 
there are limits to everything. 
Between the sublime and the ridi- 
culous there is but a step, and this 
childish persecution of the author 
of ‘L’Ombre’ can only be justi- 
fied by the fact that ‘nos bons 
voisins’ having lost the substance, 
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have no further occasion for the 
shadow! * 

. * = * 


And now, most indulgent reader, 
not to trespass unwarrantably on 
two things for which I entertain a 
profound respect—your patience 
and editorial space—I will, in 
humble imitation of the innkeeper 
who contrived to pack a quart of 
wine into a pint bottle, henceforth 
adopt a system of condensation, 
and dispose of my remaining per- 
sonages in—a dangerous weapon 
in many a fair lady’s arsenal—the 
twinkling of an eye. Will that 
satisfy you? Peut-étre / or, to fol- 
low the pronunciation of an inge- 
nious gentleman of the Ascot ring, 
who obligingly offered me any odds 
against the animal so called— 
pewter-tray ! 

When I have mentioned Fras- 
chini, a stout, thickset tenor, with 
a voice almost as strong and far 
sweeter than poor Mongini’s ; Ma- 
dame Penco, a steady-going singer 
of the highly-respectable order, 
and, as the song says, ‘nothing 
more’; Zucchini, an amusing but 
nearly inaudible buffo; Agnesi, 
the only basso capable of doing 
justice to Rossini’s roulades ; Mdlle. 
Sessi, with her laughing blue eyes 
and wealth of fair hair; Nicolini, 
whom you know as well as I do, 
and who is fast ripening into a 
tenore di primo cartello ; and Mdlle. 
Krauss, the most touching Ginevra 
that ever captivated a Guido, and 
one of the best living fortes chan- 
teuses into the bargain ;—I may say 
with Leporello, ‘Il catalogo é 
questo,’ you have had them all, 


* Lately, I am happy to say, the 
manager of the Opéra Comique has come 
to his senses, and has announced the 
revival of ‘ L’Ombre.’ 


eaSs- 
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with a single exception, or, as my 
Ascot worthy would more accu- 
rately express it—bar one. 

And by this time, friendly per- 
user of these pages, you have dis- 
covered my favourite weakness, 
and constant habit of reserving to 
the last a delicate tit-bit where- 
with to send you away contented, 
and disposed to part from the old 
habitué with no cold adieu, but 
with a hearty and good-natured au 
revoir. And let me tell you, such 
a finale as the one I now offer you 
is no ordinary stirrup-cup, but real 
nectar and ambrosia ; for where— 
musical Livingstone though you 
be—will you find a second Adelina 
Patti? Such a witching, dark- 
eyed, dainty little sorceress, en- 
dowed with the charm of a siren 
and the fascination of a Lorelei, 
whose very name confers a mag- 
netic attraction on a playbill, and 
conjures the guineas out of our 
pockets with a facility never 
dreamt of by Robert Houdin. De- 
licious in Amina, Rosina, Zerlina, 
Catarina, Adina, and every other 
possible ina (even including Gel- 
mina), she can transform herself 
at will into the tender Marguerite, 
the plaintive Desdemona, and the 
love-inspired Valentine. Each suc- 
ceeding year brings with it an ad- 
ditional piquancy to her beauty, a 
new perfection to her talent; her 
couronne de marquise borrows a 
brighter lustre from the artistic 
diadem of the queen of song; and 
few indeed are the associations— 
limited or unlimited — that can 
hold out fairer promises of en- 
during prosperity than the happy 
ménage of eight years’ standing, 
flourishing (and may it long con- 
tinue to flourish !) under the raison 
sociale of Patti and Co. 


C. H. 




















‘HAS NOT SINCE BEEN HEARD OF?’ 


| att blustering Wind ! thy loud alarms 
Have got no terrors for me ; 
Thy gales will waft to my longing arms 
My darling over the sea. 
Bluster thy might, thou lusty wight, 


I’ve never a thought for thee! 


When first we parted, my darling and I, 
The gentlest breeze I curs’d, 
And gazed in fear on a stormy sky 
As I witness’d the tempest burst, 
And the breakers roar on the dread lee shore, 


Or a bark by the billows toss’d. 


But now I welcome the wind that brings 
My love ever nearer home ; 

Though sea-birds strive with quivering wings 
To battle the rising foam. 

But blow, oh, gale! and fill the sail ; 


No more shall my darling roam! 


The sea is speaking! The distant main 
Is scann’d by an anxious crowd ; 

And with a terrible shuddering pain 
Many a head is bow’d! 

But what care I—my darling nigh— 
For fisher-folks’ weary load ! 


The sea is silent! A strange sad tale 
Is writ on the pebbly strand! 
Why do the storm-worn faces pale, 
While some of the fisher band 
In sympathy point silently ?— 
There's drift on the ‘ Shivering Sand!’ 
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* Has not since been heard of!’ 


* Speak out, man, speak ; what dost thou say ? 
Gone down !—all hands !—all gone? 

Not one permitted to see the day— 
Never a glimpse of the sun ! 

The ship !—her name? No, not the same— 
It cannot have been that one! 


Oh, Sea! what terrible deed is thine ; 
My love hast thou cast away? 

Lies she deep in yon treacherous brine, 
A toy for thy monsters’ play ? 

No tidings yet? From rise till set, 


Wearily drags the day ! 
HENRY FRITH. 

















THE TRUE STORY OF ‘PUNCH.’ 


An Wistorical, Biographical, anv Critical Gossip. 
By Josern Hatron. 





CHAPTER VI. 


JERROLD’S FRIENDSHIP WITH GILBERT A’BECKETT—‘PUNCH’S FANCY 


ILL the reader be good 
enough to refresh his me- 

mory with a glance back at our 
third chapter? He will there find 
that the date of Mr. Douglas Jer- 
rold’s letter to Mr. Mills is not 
quite cleared up by its reference 
to the advent of ‘Punchinello.’ I 
have now before me the whole of 
the volumes of ‘ Figaro in London,’ 
and the fact that ‘ Punchinello’ 
was to be started against that 
journal would make the date of 
Jerrold’s letter in 1832 about a 
year farther on than I had quoted. 
This brings me to an important 
chapter in the history of ‘ Punch’ 
and in the life of one of its 
most constant contributors. It 
has been stated that the late Mr. 
Gilbert A’Beckett had a misunder- 
standing with the ‘Punch’ ma- 
nagement. This is notso. From 
the time that he commenced to 
write in ‘Punch’ it was his pride 
never to miss having a contribu- 
tion in every number, even up to 
the week of his death. The fact 
that Mr. A’Beckett was associated 
with other journals may have given 
rise to the report in question; or 
it may be that the coldness which 
existed for a time between Douglas 
Jerrold and A’Beckett is the cue 
to the misstatement. In early 
life there was, no doubt, a cer- 
tain rivalry between Jerrold and 
A’Beckett, and this may possibly 
have influenced in some degree that 
criticism of Jerrold, with regard 
to the irreverence of ‘ Punch,’ 
already quoted from a letter which 
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he wrote to Dickens. Jerrold, 
it will be remembered, hit the 
burlesque character of some of 
A’Beckett’s writings severely in 
the remark that the next guffaw 
might be levelled at the Sermon 
on the Mount. The rebuke 
was keenly felt by A’Beckett, 
who, in all his humorous and sa- 
tirical works, was careful to avoid 
profanity. The essence of geni- 
ality, A’Beckett was at the same 
time an earnest man. Religious 
feelings and prejudices were, as a 
rule, faithfully regarded as outside 
the pale of his travesties. His 
views of comic history are fully set 
forth in his preface to his exqui- 
sitely entertaining History of Eng- 
land. He strove to place the main 
incidents in a humorous light 
without sacrificing truth, and at 
the same time to exhibit truth by 
removing from it the false colour- 
ing of sentiment and prejudice. 
His main idea was to amuse the 
reader, with as little injury as pos- 
sible to the dignity of history ; and 
he did his work like a wit, a 
scholar, and a gentleman. Our 
enemies, as a rule, are the men 
who do not know us. The people 
who say unkind things about a 
man are the people who have 
not been brought within the 
contact of the personal influ- 
ence of the object of their severe 
criticism. If Jerrold had taken 
the trouble, in those early days, 
to test the heart and mind of 
A’Beckett, he would never have 
written so bitterly to Dickens of 
2. 
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what he called ‘the new spirit of 
“Punch”;’ for when the two men 
met and knew each other, they 
became not only firm friends, 
but affectionate companions, their 
relationship being founded on the 
basis of mutual respect, cemented 
by intellectual and moral sym- 
pathy. Douglas Jerrold, it is 
said by those who knew him best, 
never quite recovered the shock of 
Gilbert A’Beckett’s death. Mr. 
Blanchard Jerrold tells us that in 
the year 1856 his father turned 
gaily, and for the last time, to his 
old favourite haunt, Boulogne. 


‘He roamed about its bright streets, 
talked as of old with the merry poissardes, 
went laughing through the fruit market 
around St. Nicolas, or sauntered in the 
dusty lanes of the Wimereux Camp, with 
his old friend, M. Bonnefoy, at his elbow 
generally, at whom he would thrust 
laughingly some playful anti-Gallican 
arrows. He was ready as ever for a pic- 
nic on donkeys through the Vallée du 
Denacre, or to listen in the Café Vermond 
to the vivacious conversation of the camp 
officers. He could gossip, as I have re- 
lated, with his loquacious old cook Vir- 
ginie by the hour; entering with her 
into the trials she had undergone with 
her parrot, which she had brought from 
Algeria, and which, when her old master, 
a Bonapartist, wanted to teach it to cry 
Vive ?Empereur! replied invariably 
Cochon ! 

‘This was all very merry; but a 
cloud came at last. His friend Gilbert 4 
Beckett, whom we had met in the Rue de 
l’Ecu, after his return from Paris, only 
three or four days before, died in the Rue 
Neuve Chaussée. Douglas Jerrold’s mirth 
gas at once at an end.’ 


Jerrold wrote a touching letter to 
Mr. Forster, in which he ascribed 
his friend’s death to the murder- 
ous heat of Paris, and anxiety at 
the illness and death of his son. 
The misery of the poor wife and 
mother between two deathbeds 
made a most profound impression 
upon the sensitive nature of Jer- 
rold. ‘ We leave next week (there 
is a charnel taint upon this place, 
and I never tarry here again), 
abridging our intended stay by a 
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fortnight.’ Commenting upon the 
tone of the letter, Blanchard Jer- 
rold says, ‘ There is a gloom in it 
that remained with the writer 
long after it was written ; and had 
he lived many years afterwards he 
would never have set foot in the 
Rue de I’Ecu again.’ A’Beckett 
was writing ‘ Punch at the Crystal 
Palace’ when he died. The obi- 
tuary notice in ‘Punch’ was from 
Jerrold’s pen. I reprint it not 
only for its peculiar interest on this 
account, but as the final evidence 
of Jerrold’s high appreciation of 
the manly excellences of his dear 
friend’s character :— 


‘Gitpert Appotr A BEcKeETT. 


* We haye to deplore the loss of Gilbert 
Abbott 4 Beckett, whose genius has for 
more than fifteen years been present in 
these pages; present from the first sheet, 
July 17th, 1841, until August 30th, 1856. 
On that on | passed from among us a 
genial, manly spirit; singularly gifted 
with the subtlest powers of wit and 
humour ; faculties ever exercised by their 
possessor to the healthiest and most inno- 
cent purpose, 

‘As a magistrate, Gilbert 4 Beckett, 
by his wise, calm, humane administration 
of the law, gave a daily rebuke to a too- 
ready belief that the faithful exercise of 
the highest and gravest social duties is 
incompatible with the sportiveness of 
literary genius. On the Bench, his firm- 
ness, moderation, and gentleness won him 
the public respect, as they endeared him 
te all within their influence. “ His place 
knows him not,” but his memory is 
tenderly cherished.’ 


He invariably attended the 
‘Punch’ dinners; and if he were 
absent, like most of his confréres, 
would write the day before to ex- 
plain where he was, and how it 
happened that he could not well 
be present at the red-letter meet- 
ing of the week. 

Over the mantel-shelf in the 
dining-room at the office in White- 
friars used to hang Leech’s ori- 
ginal picture of ‘ Punch’s Fancy 
Ball’—a cartoon of especial in- 
terest and humour. The follow- 











ing instrumentalists compose the 
orchestra :—Mark Lemon, con- 
ductor, raising his arms with Jul- 
lien-like energy; Mr. A’Beckett 
playing first fiddle ; Percival Leigh 
earnestly engaged upon the double 
bass; Doyle and Leech, side by 
side, playing clarinettes; Tom 
Taylor presiding at the piano; 
Thackeray, his big face screwed 
up with the exertion of producing 
high notes, plays the flute; and 
Horace Mayhew is blowing the 
cornet. Douglas Jerrold, his hair 
thrown back and his eyes glaring 
with the intensity of his work, is 
beating the drums. I need not 
describe the dancers: they are 
the leading political personages 
of the time, Punch, of course, 
being the lion of the party. In 
July 1854 another picture of 
the staff appeared, in which 
Mark Lemon and Gilbert A’Bec- 
kett are playing at battledore 
and shuttlecock. Horace Mayhew 
is ‘setting a back’ for Tom 
Taylor, who is going over with 
a will. Leigh and Thackeray 
are engaged at cricket, Leigh 
throwing the ball, and Thackeray 
standing at the wicket, bat in 
hand. Douglas Jerrold, as usual, 
is characteristically employed. On 
this occasion he is playing at 
skittles. He is knocking the pins 
down as vigorously as though they 
were so many national abuses. 
Leech, who was very fond of 
hunting, is riding a hobby-horse. 
Bradbury and Evans are looking 
on, and Shirley Brooks is pre- 
paring to follow Tom Taylor 
in the game of leap-frog over 
‘Ponny Mayhew.’ By-the-way, 
let me tell you that ‘Alice in 
Wonderland’ was one of Shirley 
Brooks’s favourite books, and that 
the picture of the knight who was 
always falling off his horse is an 
exaggerated portrait of his friend 
Mayhew. When Tenniel drew the 
picture he sent a proof to May- 
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hew with a friendly apology, and 
Brooks at once bade him 


_*Come to my arms, thou beamish boy !’ 


‘Figaro in London’ seems to 
have been the pioneer of ‘ Punch.’ 
It existed, as will be seen, when 
Mr. Mills and Douglas Jerrold 
were discussing the idea of a new 
comic paper; and it is quite clear 
that the ‘Panch in London’ 
started some years afterwards by 
Douglas Jerrold was an imitation 
of ‘ Figaro in London,’ which was 
commenced by Mr. Gilbert A’Bec- 
kett on the 10th of September, 
1832. Jerrold’s ‘Punchin London’ 
—-a facsimile of which I published 
in the first of these chapters— 
though smaller in size than ‘ Figaro 
in London,’ was printed in similar 
type and illustrated after the 
same manner. Therefore, if Dou- 
glas Jerrold’s paper in any way 
suggested the idea of ‘ Punch,’ Gil- 
bert A’Beckett’s journal was the 
parent of Jerrold’s speculation ; 
and all of them had their first 
origin in the humorous journalism 
of the French. The idea of the 
heads of various politicians marked 
down in the prospectus of ‘ Punch’ 
itself must have been taken from 
the frontispiece of ‘ Figaro in Lon- 
don.’ A’Beckett was only twenty- 
one when he started the paper, 
yet it bears the impress of what 
might fairly be called well- 
trained journalistic management. 
If A’Beckett imitated his French 
prototype, Jerrold’s paper and 
‘Punch’ itself in many respects 
followed in the humorous and 
satirical footsteps of A’Beckett. 
For example, the early numbers 
of ‘Punch’ are fall of attacks 
upon imitators, and this calls to 
mind the scorching onslaughts 
which Dr. Johnson used to make 
upon rivals of the original ‘ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine.’ ‘There is no- 
thing new under the sun.’ One of 
the most characteristic of Figaro’s 
212 
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whoops of indignation and tri- 
umph is the following, which ap- 
peared in the spring-tide of its 
success :— 


*To CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘ We are obliged by the hint of Aspiro. 

‘Some of our correspondents might 
save themselves much trouble by a peru- 
sal of our back numbers, in which many 
of them would find the very ideas on 
which their own communications are 
founded. 

‘A new disease has lately sprung up 
in the periodical world, for which we 
hardly know how to find a name. It 
consists in a strange gout for imitating 
our work, and we therefore shall call it 
the Figaro-mania, Several cases have 
already occurred, and of course a number 
of deaths, for though the disease is in- 
tended to be catching, it has not been 
found to take. It has lately grown to so 
great an extent that we think of giving 
a weekly report, in imitation of the plan 
adopted by the papers with regard to the 
Cholera—For example. Remaining at 
last report, 10. 

* Deaths—The Patriot—the Figaro in 
Birmingham—the Critical Figaro—the 
Literary Test—and the English Figaro, 

* New cases, 3, all very desperate, and 
almost certain to be included next week 
among the deaths. 

* Remaining, up to this date, 8. 

* Recoveries, NONE. 


‘The whole of the back numbers of 
Figaro in London may now be had, 
No. 2 having this week been a second 
time reprinted. 

‘No. 3 contains portraits of the Poli- 
tical Burkers. 

‘No. 4 is embellished with Six Carica- 
tures of the principal performers in the 
Grand Political Pantomime. 

‘No. 5 has acut of the Jory Party. 

*No. 6 shows the application of the 
Political Stomach Pump. 

No. 7 is enriched with an accurate re- 
presentation of The Tory Rioters. 

No. 8 is illuminated by two splendid 
caricatures, representing The Shearing of 
the Black Sheep and John Bull and his 
Burdens. 

No. 9 is ornamented with A View of 
the Entrance to Parliament, and another 
of the Old Pump in that quarter. 

No. 10 is illustrated with a caricature 
of the Reform Battering Ram. 

No. 11 contains Six Caricatures illus- 
trative of Political Valentines.’ 


On April 7, 1832, the corre- 
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spondence columns contain the 
following :— 

‘We proceed to our report of Figaro- 
mania, which is, we hope, the last with 
which our readers will be troubled. 

‘Remaining at last report, 9. 

* New cases, 0. 

‘Deaths, Punchinello, Weekly Visitor, 
and New Figaro. 

‘ Recoveries, NONE. 

‘In closing our report we have to state 
that we feel no unbecoming exultation 
over the defeat of a rival. Gross indeli- 
cacy we have already protested against, 
scurrility we despise, and want of talent 
we pity. We feel therefore no compas- 
sion for any of the works that are now 
deceased, with the exception of Punchi- 
nello and the Weekly Visitor, both of 
which were free, at least from the two 
first imperfections.’ 

It will thus be seen that 
‘ Punchinello ’ had but a very brief 
existence, and it was followed by 
Jerrold’s venture, ‘Punch in Lon- 
don,’ the life of which was of about 
the same duration. ‘Asmodeus in 
London’ was probably commenced 
after thé death of ‘ Punch in Lon- 
don’; for in the ‘Figaro’ of No- 
vember 17, 1832, is announced 
‘the death of “ Asmodeus in Lon- 
don,” the only remaining work 
of those started in the beginning 
of the present year as rivals to 
“ Figaro.”’ In the last week of 
December 1834, A’Beckett relin- 
quished the direction and owner- 
ship of ‘Figaro,’ and he did so 
in what he called a ‘ singular an- 
nouncement.’ After stating that, 
so far as ‘ Figaro’ was concerned, 
he was about to commit literary 
suicide, he put forth the reasons 
of his retirement as various, but 
the most weighty of them was that 
‘the weekly execution of our 
editorial task is an irksome inter- 
ruption to other business of a 
more important kind, and an im- 
pediment to more advantageous 
pursuits unconnected with peri- 
odical or any other kind of litera- 
ture.” Further, he was tired of 
writing matter for the paper, and 
surprised that his readers were 











not more tired than himself. He 
hoped his successor would exe- 
cute his office better, and that 
the popularity of the paper would 
continue. At the same time he 
metaphorically flourished his razor 
at persons who, having suffered 
from its keen edge, might seek to 
annoy him when he no longer 
wielded the weapon for offence 
and defence :— 


‘ Whether we ever resume the formid- 
able instrument at a future period, is a 
matter entirely for our own most gra- 
cious consideration, theugh at present we 
have not the smallest intention of doing 
so. There may be, and doubtless are, a 
number of low-minded creatures, who 
may consider that, because we have re- 
signed a most formidable weapon, we 
have no longer the power to wield it; 
such persons may chuckle at our resigna- 
tion of such power, but we would warn 
them that we can resume it at pleasure, 
and certainly shall do so if we find it 
expedient.’ 


The next number commenced 


with the customary beating of. 


drums and blowing of trumpets 
which usually heralds a change 
of newspaper proprietorship, but 
the success of the paper waned 
after A’Beckett left it, and it seems 
that the excessive attention given 
by the editor to theatrical affairs 
did not tend to augment its sale 
or strengthen its influence. The 
paper languished, and in the 
summer of 1839 the proprietors 
called in the originator and made 
him an offer to go back. He 
did so, but it was too late. The 
illness from which ‘ Figaro’ was 
suffering became confirmed and 
chronic, and in spite of editorial 
assistance, which might have been 
efficacious at an earlier stage of 
the malady, the once lively and 
prosperous journal died, August 17, 
1839, in its eighth volume. 
Seymour was A’Beckett’s car- 
toonist for ‘ Figaro,’ and the biogra- 
pher of Seymour blames A’ Beckett 
for having contributed to the cari- 
caturist’s mental derangement. 
‘The story is simply this. A’Beckett 
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had a very high opinion of Sey- 
mour’s work, and was no niggard 
of his praise. The editor was in the 
habit of giving Seymour his subject, 
and in the autumn of 1834 some 
difference of opinion arose upon this 
mutual responsibility for the car- 
toon—a picture about three inches 
by four. Seymour insisted upon 
sending in his own subject, which 
he did for the last number in the 
month. Itdepicted Lord Brougham 
with his nose piercing the ‘ Times,’ 
and behind the sheet sundry hands 
striking at him with pens. The 
editor published the picture, and 
made it the text, not for a political 
article, but of half a page of bitter 
chaff, in which he offered a pre- 
mium of one hundred pounds to 
any one who could ‘ make head or 
tail of the caricature.’ The article 
was, perhaps, not written in the 
best taste; but the writer had only 
just attained his majority, and was 
too young to restrain the natural 
anger of a man who feels that he 
has been unfairly and ungratefully 
treated. Ridicule is a sharp wea- 
pon, and on this occasion young 
A’ Beckett cut his rebellious artist 
to the quick; though it is quite 
clear, from what subsequently hap- 
pened, that Seymour, when he 
quarrelled with A’Beckett, and 
drew the cartoon in question, was 
suffering from the first approaches 
of that terrible malady which led 
to his most unhappy end. Sey- 
mour drew no more for ‘ Figaro’ 
after 1834, until the founder of 
the paper retired, when he re- 
turned to his former position. 
From first to last Mark Lemon 
and Gilbert A’Beckett were close 
and intimate friends. In the early 
days of ‘ Punch’ they wrote toge- 
ther several successful plays. ‘ The 
Almanack of the Month,’ edited by 
A’Beckett, evidently gave the idea 
for ‘ Punch’s Pocket-Book.’ Many 
persons are under the impression 
that ‘The Comic History of Eng- 
land’ and ‘The Comic History of 
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Rome’ appeared in ‘Punch.’ They 
did not. Leech illustrated them, 
and they were published by the 
proprietors of ‘ Punch,’ who found 
their reward in giving to the world 
the best works of the famous band 
of authors who have made White- 
friars a household word. 

Mr. Tennyson contributed one, 
and only one, poem to the columns 
of ‘Punch.’ It is a notable work, 
and will no doubt make a curious 
chapter in the next great book on 
‘The Amenities of English Lite- 
rature.’ Behind the anonymous 
shield of ‘The New Timon,’ the 
late Lord Lytton delivered himself 
of the following scathing attack on 
Tennyson :— 

*Not mine, not mine (O, muse forbid !) 

the boon 

Of borrowed notes, the mock-bird’s mo- 
dish tune, 

The jingling medley of purloined con- 
ceits 

Out-babying Wordsworth, and out-glit- 
tering Keats 

Where all the airs of patch-work pas- 
toral chime 

To drown the ears in Tennysonian 


rhyme. 4 

Let school-miss Alfred vent her chaste 
delight 

On darling little rooms, so warm and 
light ; 

Chant “I am a weary” in infectious 
strain, 


And “catch the blue-fly singing in the 


pane ;” 

Though praised by critics and adored by 
Blues, 

Though Peel with pudding plumb the 

uling muse ; 

Though Theban taste the Saxon purse 
controls, 

And pensions Tennyson while starves a 
Knowles,’ 


Mr. Punch had a word or two 
to say on behalf of Tennyson, and 
said what he had to say epigram- 
matically and well :— 


*“Tae New Tron” AND ALFRED 
TENNYsSON’s PENSION. 


You’ve seen a lordly mastiff’s port, 
Bearing in calm, contemptuous sort, 
The snarls of some o’erpetted pup, 
Who grudges him his “ bit and sup ”: 
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So stands the bard of Locksley Hall, 
While puny darts around him fall, 
Tipp’d with what Timon takes for venom; 
He’s the mastiff, Tim the Blenheim.’ 


Mr. Tennyson, with his two hun- 
dred pounds a year just granted to 
him, was furious. Encouraged 
by the sympathy of ‘ Punch,’ the 
poetic sage produced a reply, which 
was signed Alcibiades, printed un- 
der the title of ‘The New Timon 
and the Poet.’ The following lines 
from the string of personal verses 
are sufficient to do justice to the 
muse’s sting :— 

‘And what with spites, and what with 
fears, 
You cannot let a body be ; 
It’s always ringing in your ears— 
They call this man as great as me! 


What profits now to understand 
The merits of a spotless shirt— 

A dapper boot—a little hand— 
If half the little soul is dirt ? 


You talk of tinsel! why, we see 
Old marks of rouge upon your cheeks. 
You prate of Nature! You are he 
That spilt his life upon the cliques. 
A Timon you! Nay, nay, for shame; 
It leoks too arrogant a jest— 
The fierce old man to take his name. 
You bandbox! Off and let him rest.” 


And thus the battle ended. It 
was too furious to last. Even 
‘Punch’ did not think it worth 
while to give the pair of distin- 
guished brawlers a parting shot, 
though these were days when he 
was hitting out right and left. 
Among others who felt the weight 
of his truncheon were Mr. Harrison 
Ainsworth, Mr. 8. C. Hall, of the 
* Art Journal,’ the Prince Consort, 
and Mr. James Silk Buckingham, 
not to mention Mr. Bunn, whose 
withering reply must be discussed 
in due course. In these days, 
when it is said certain journalists 
are reviving the spirit of ‘ The Age’ 
and ‘The Satirist, it is worth 
while to compare notes with our 
highly respectable contemporary 
‘Punch,’ and see what kind of 
charges were made against it on 
the score of morality. I have al- 
ready pointed out that articles and 




















paragraphs appeared in ‘ Punch in 
London’ which could now not be 
printed in our most reckless jour- 
nals, and the same may besaid of Mr. 
A’Beckett’s ‘ Figaro in London’; 
but those journals flourished forty 
years ago; and, whatever may be 
said about the morals of our time, 
great civilising advances have been 
made in literature and art, in man- 
ners and customs, since the time 
when ‘Punch in London’ printed 
in leaded type a joke about Vestris, 
which in these days would hardly 
be whispered outside a club smok- 
ing-room. The oft-repeated asser- 
tion that men are not so good now 
as they were fifty years ago; that 
they do not write so well; that 
they are worse actors, painters, 
poets, novelists, journalists, states- 
men, is the arrogance of the aged 
and the ignorance of the young. 
The world has not gone backwards. 
Where there was one giant fifty 


years ago there are fifty now. Men. 


of mediocre talent to-day would 
have been in the foremost rank 
then. Fifty years ago! At our 
present standpoint, we look down 
from a mountain-top of light into 
a slough, an abyss, a gulf. The 
great men of the world are living, 
not dead. But my object in speak- 
ing of journalism in the present 
day was for a moment to compare 
the best of our satirical and per- 
sonal papers with ‘Punch’ of 
thirty years ago. It is said that 
the English press is being Ameri- 
canised—that it is abusive, per- 
sonal, disloyal, and one is accus- 
tomed to regard ‘ Punch’ as a most 
proper and respectable gentleman. 
Now, only thirty years ago Mr. 
Silk Buckingham charged ‘ Punch’ 
with all the offences that are laid 
at the door of some of our modern 
‘ Americanised ’ papers :— 

‘Neither the moral dignity of the 
throne, the sacredness of the altar, nor 
the brightest pattern of domestic purity 
which the Court of this country has 


The True Story of ‘ Punch. 


(To be continued.) 
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perhaps ever furnished since it has been 
a kingdom, being sufficient to protect 
the highest and the noblest in the land 
—not merely in station, but in character, 
attainments, and virtue—from the malig- 
nant attacks and disgusting exhibitions 
of this unprincipled publication.’ 


Mr. Punch was not afraid to 
publish this, and in his reply 
to Mr. Buckingham he left these 
charges to the judgment of his 
readers. The allegations were not 
true. They are the same kind of 
thing that is said against any 
paper which is not afraid to do 
its duty. ‘Punch’ certainly said 
five-and-twenty years ago what it 
would not dare to say now, be- 
cause it has become one of the 
settled institutions of the country, 
and has a domestic, as well as a 
political influence. It is an au- 
thority on manners now, on 
fashions, on society; it has ac- 
cepted long ago the white-choker 
element which Thackeray intro- 
duced; Mr. Punch himself is, in 
short, an elderly country gentle- 
man, with a town residence ; 
he belongs to Boodle’s and the 
Atheneum; he is eminently re- 
spectable and quietly dignified, as 
becomes a person of family and 
consideration. The young are brave 
and buoyant, full of life and spirits ; 
they have not learnt to be politic; 
they see an abuse and they tackle 
it; they have their way to make; 
they must fight, and not be too 
particular about splashes from the 
defiling pitch when a scoundrel has 
to be struck down and trampled 
upon. Therefore, when you re- 
gard the rough, honest work which 
the young journals take, do not 
judge them with the ‘ Times’ and 
* Punch’ of to-day in your hands; 
but look back to the younger 
life of these two papers, and 
do not forget how the ‘ Times’ 
got the title of ‘The Thunderer.’ 
It would not do for all of us to be 
grey-headed, solemn, and oracular. 


THE BEACON LIGHT. 


ROM the lone tower’s height, 
Far seen through waning night, 
The ruddy beacon light 
Speaks loud of danger ; 
Across the barren moor 
Bids lord, and serf, and boor, 
Come greet the stranger! 


Now, spears, and jacks, and bills! 
The breeze from northern hills 
Takes voice, and each heart thrills 
With thought of battle ; 
Fast comes the savage foe 
To lay the homestead low, 
And drive the cattle. 


Shall we lie huddled here 
Like cowed and timid deer ? 
Nay, rouse ye, with a cheer 
To speak our greeting! 
What time the beacon bright 
Streams on the wind, to light 
This merry meeting. 


Red shines it overhead ; 

Soon shall the clouds be red 
With dawn, but in this stead, 
With redder gleaming 
Than flame or sun, the plains 
Shall glow—from foemen’s veins 

Their splendour streaming. 


On! for the warning light 
Flares high ; its summons bright 
Calls all and some to fight 


For hearth and altar. 
Soon shall the foemen reel— 
The hands that grip our steel 
Know not to falter! 
B. MONTGOMERIF. RANKING. 
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ABOVE SUSPICION. 


By Mars. J. H. Rippet.. 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 


MR. WRIGHT’S DIFFICULTIES. 


HE first great deliverance ac- 

complished for Mr. Wright 

was wrought through the death of 
his brother. 

Never did Mr. Wright feel he 
loved that brother so well as when, 
close upon the 2lst of October, 
news arrived that Mr. Horatio 
Wright had taken his departure 
heavenward from the obscure town 
in which for many years he dis- 
pensed medicines and practised as 
a fourth-rate surgeon. 

In that town he mixed with 
people who were—so said the 
Rev. Dion—‘ entirely unsuitable ’; 
but, upon the whole, Mr. Horatio 
Wright managed to lead, accord- 
ing to his lights, not a bad sort of 
life. 

True the doctor of the neigh- 
bourhood patronised him, whilst 
the gentry of the neighbourhood 
never even dreamt of asking him 
to their houses; but then Horatio 
did not owe one penny he was 
unable to pay; he contrived to 
put by a little money; he was 
burdened neither with wife nor 
child. He had an old maid to 
keep his house, who, always se- 
cretly hoping he would eventually 
marry her, devoted all her atten- 
tion to compassing his happiness. 

In the county no man was 
a better judge of whisky, and 
throughout the county no man 
could have been found capable of 
imbibing so much liquor at night 
and rising utterly sober in the 
morning; whilst as for fame, had 
he not his brother Dionysius? 

That was fame enough for him. 
In a very dilapidated box were 





found, after his death, carefully 
packed away, ‘Sermon by the 
Rev. Dionysius Wright, M.A. Trin. 
Coll. Dub., Curate of St. Augus- 
tine-in-the-East, Lecturer at the 
Church of the Holy Innocents ;’ 
‘Sermon on behalf of the Poor 
and Needy,’ preached at St. Mary’s 
beyond the Precincts, by the Rev. 
Dionysius Wright, &c., &c., &c.; 
‘A Lecture on the Congruity 
existing between Ancient and Mo- 
dern Infidelity,’ delivered at the 
City of London Christian Im- 
provement Society, Bevis Marks, 
May 18—; besides the ‘ Times’ 


of a certain date containing an 


account of some meeting at which 
the Rev. Dion had flourished away 
on the platform; many local pa- 
pers bearing testimony to the 
activity of that celebrated divine 
the Rev. D. Wright; a copy of the 
‘ Middlesex Contervative,’ which 
gave a description of his induc- 
tion to Fisherton and a sketch of 
his career—the last contributed 
by Mr. Wright himself; other 
copies of the same paper con- 
taining accounts of various meet- 
ings at which the Rev. Dion 
addressed a select audience, as 
well as paragraphs relating to 
local festivities in which the Rev. 
Dion and Mrs. Wright and the 
Misses Wright took honourable 
place. 

Each of us takes a pleasure in 
something quite unaccountable to 
our fellows; and, next to whisky, 
Mr. Horatio Wright prided him- 
self on his brother the parson. 

Not that he would have lent 
him ten pounds, had that precise 
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amount stood between the Rev. 
D. Wright and the workhouse, 
but he delighted in sending him 
the best whisky he could pro- 
cure, which was, indeed, better 
than any money could buy, and 
talking to his boon companions 
about Dion, who was ‘ hail fellow 
well met’ with bishops and earls. 

And his audience believed him 
—an Irish audience always be- 
lieves in the success of a man 
who has gone to England—and 
Mr. H. Wright, the surgeon, de- 
rived a sort of reflected glory 
from the doings of Mr. D. Wright, 
the divine. 

‘ They cannot hurry a man who 
has just lost his brother to make 
up his accounts,’ thought the 
Reverend Dion as he took his seat 
—back to the engine, second 
class—at Euston Square. ‘ Poor 
Horatio! Dear! dear! it seems 
only yesterday since we went 
poaching together in old Tracy’s 


park; and now all the Tracys are 
dead and gone, and Horatio is 


gone too.’ After which tender 
tribute to his brother’s memory 
Mr. Wright unfolded the ‘ Times,’ 
and began. reading the leading 
articles, _ 

Arrived in Dublin, without 
waiting, as he told Selina, ‘ for 
bite or sup,’ he drove straight 
to the other station, and arrived 
at the late Mr. Horatio Wright’s 
residence about a couple of hours 
before the time fixed for the 
funeral. 

‘I have seen him,’ wrote the 
Rector to his wife. ‘ His face 
wears a most peaceful expression. 
He was ill only twenty-four hours, 
but the clergyman who was with 
him at the last— and who was good 
enough to call upon me immedi- 
ately after my arrival—says he 
had for some time past been 
directing his attention to serious 
matters, and that he was fully 
prepared for the Great CHANGE. 
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From the appearance of the house, 
I should imagine he has been 
obliged to live with strict eco- 
nomy. Poor fellow! I wish I 
could have made his life happier ; 
but where he is now he will un- 
derstand all my troubles, and it 
is a comfort to think he has 
passed to a land where money can 
neither make nor mar the happi- 
ness of its inhabitants. I write 
this before the funeral, as the 
post leaves at four o’clock. I shall 
look anxiously for a letter from 
you at Jury’s to-morrow.’ 

But when the morrow came 
Mr. Wright did not return to 
Dublin. 

The previous night he had in- 
dited another epistle to Selina. 

He wrote it after partaking 
liberally of the whisky which 
had—so said his companion, the 
local attorney—‘ never paid the 
Queen, nor cost Mr. Horatio 
Wright one halfpenny.” ‘Ah!’ 
continued the speaker, ‘ your 
worthy brother had some queer 
patients. Up the hills and among 
the bogs, there are many who will 
miss him, and that was how he 
came to get such good spirits.’ 

‘He was always a curious fel- 
low, but the best-hearted creature 
alive,’ observed the Rector. 

‘ Well, perhaps so,’ said the at- 
torney, a little doubtfully. ‘ Now, 
really I must -be going. By to- 
morrow at two o'clock, then, 
Mr. Wright, I shall have gone 
fully into the matter we have 
been talking over. Good-night. 
Delighted to have made your 
acquaintance, I am sure. Pray 
do not come to the door; I know 
the way far better than you 
do. Good-night again.’ And the 
Reverend Dion was left standing 
alone in the hall, a candle in his 
left hand, his right laid on his 
shirt-front, and a look of hap- 
piness pervading his features. 

‘I hardly know, my beloved 
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wife ’—thus the Reverend Dion be- 
gan his letter—‘ how to find words 
to tell you the news I have learned 
since I despatched a few lines to 
inform you of my safe arrival. Our 
dear departed was not straitened 
in his circumstances, as I had 
supposed. He died possessed of 
house property to the value of 
about forty pounds a year. This 
amount he has left to me. To 
his housekeeper he bequeaths 
his furniture. She is greatly dis- 
satisfied, I can see, and hopes I 
will do something handsome for 
her, which, indeed, I would most 
gladly were I differently situated; 
but, as matters stand, how can I? 
The lawyer who acted for H. 
spent the evening with me. He 
is a rogue, I believe, and he evi- 
dently thinks me a fool as regards 
worldly affairs; but, as it hap- 
pens, his roguery suits my folly 
on the present occasion to a T. 
He wants to buy the houses, and 
I want the ready money, so he 
supposes “that I could never be 
worried with looking after such 
a small property,” and I have 
agreed to sell if he can find me 
a purchaser likely to give a fair 
price. JI shall settle the matter before 
I leave, and you may expect to see 
me with the purchase-money in 
my pocket. Not a word of this 
to Cahoon, if you happen to see 
him. He knows too much about 
the state of my affairs already. 
I cannot tell you how utterly dif- 
ferent a man I feel to-night. A 
load has been taken off my mind. 
I shall sleep sound for the first 
time for months. Poor H.! I 
trust saving was a pleasure to 
him, for I fear he must have 
stinted himself sadly to put by any- 
thing out of the wretched pittance 
he earned here. My heart is 
full—of gratitude, wonder, and 
relief.’ 

And indeed Mr. Wright’s heart 
was so full that, when he reached 
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Dublin, out of the money paid 
him by the attorney—who did not 
deal more hardly by the divine 
than might have been expected— 
he purchased so many things for 
Selina, the children, and himself, 
that, on casting up the total ex- 
pended, he found a considerable 
inroad had been made on the 
amount—originally only sufficient 
to cover the deficiency in his 
accounts. 

‘ But, never mind,’ thought the 
Reverend Dion; ‘ if I give them 
this I can make some excuse 
about the balance, and ere long 
I shall be receiving money, and 
can then settle up everything.’ 

Thus the light-hearted divine, 
who had not been able to sleep 
sound for months, slipped back in 
the waters of difficulty from which 
he was but just rescued ; into shal- 
lower waters, perhaps, but still 
quite deep enough to drown him un- 


. less another miracle were wrought 


in his favour. 

Back in London, however, Mr. 
Wright found that unless he im- 
mediately paid over every half- 
penny he had left he would find 
himself in an extremely awkward 
position; and, indeed, it was only 
by dint of telling more untruths 
than he probably ever uttered 
before at one sitting that he could 
defer the evil day of accounting 
for the deficiency still remaining. 

‘ And then there is that thing 
of Averill’s, he remarked to his 
wife. ‘I had entirely forgotten 
it; but when the list is published 
he must find his name amongst 
the subscribers, or I know he will 
make a fuss.’ 

‘I should let him make a fuss,’ 
said Mrs. Wright philosophically ; 
but the Reverend Dion shook his 
head. 

* My dear,’ he explained, ‘ there 
are things a curate can do, and 
things an incumbent cannot do; 
and I must refund that money, 
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or run the risk of a most unplea- 
sant exposure.’ 

* Well, all I can say is,’ remarked 
his better-half, ‘ that it is a very 
hard case indeed.’ 

‘Perhaps so; but fretting over 
spilt milk won’t put it back in the 
jug, Selina.’ 

‘You never go to Ireland but 
you come back with a number of 
the commonest proverbs at your 
fingers’ ends. I do wish, Dion, 
you would be more careful.’ 

‘I wish I had been,’ muttered 
the Reverend Dion sotto voce. The 
man was always a most repentant 
sinner when in trouble. 

‘What was that hitch about 
Averill ? some over-curious reader 
inquires. Just this. In days too 
remote for the Rector to remem- 
ber anything about the transac- 
tion till reminded of it, he had 
once, when schools were wanted 
for a parish with which he was 
temporarily connected, taken from 
a list of subscribers to some other 
charities the names of various 
philanthropic persons, to whom 
he sent a moving circular, drawn 
up by himself, stating the need of 
schools, the condition of the parish, 
and various other matters upon 
which it is unnecessary to enlarge 
here. 

In reply he received some let- 
ters containing money, but not 
sufficient money even to begin to 
build the schools; so he used the 
subscriptions for his own pur- 
poses—meaning, of course, ulti- 
mately to restore the amounts 
to the donors—and then quarrel- 
ling with the rector, just come 
home from foreign parts, he left 
suddenly, and, having a judicious 
and well-balanced memory, forgot 
all about the schools and the sub- 
scriptions. 

But Mr. Averill had a better me- 
mory. When once again the sig- 
nature of Dionysius Wright lay on 
his study table, that gentleman, 
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who was methodical and regular in 
his habits, referred to his filed let- 
ters and well-kept correspondence- 
book, and among them he found: 
* Rev. Dionysius Wright, curate in 
charge of St. Lazarus-in-the-North, 
for schools, 25/.’; whereupon he 
wrote to the incumbent of St. 
Lazarus to ascertain about the 
schools; and, finding none had 
been built, sent a letter to Mr. 
Wright, in which he remarked 
that he might apply the twenty- 
five pounds subscribed for the 
purpose of assisting the St. Laza- 
rus schools, which had never been 
erected, to the fund for ‘ rearing 
that beautiful structure the Church 
of the Disciples, Huntingdon Park.’ 
Having quoted which elegant ex- 
tract from Mr. Wright’s own cir- 
cular, Mr. Averill proceeded, on 
his own account, to add, ‘I shall 
expect to see my name amongst 
your list of subscribers’ —an 
observation full of significance, 
as the Reverend Dion compre- 
hended. 

‘I must make up the whole 
amount ere long,’ he said, on an 
average, about twice a week, in a 
tone of great conviction, and Mrs. 
Wright agreed that she supposed 
he must, with the air of an in- 
jured woman; but months passed 
by, and still the account was not 
made up. Neither did there seem 
the slightest prospect of its ever 
being made up. 

Out of each fresh payment Mr. 
Wright expected to receive a cer- 
tain sum was verbally and men- 
tally subtracted to liquidate ‘ that 
fearful debt,’ as the Reverend Dion 
styled it; but, somehow, when the 
money came, the whole of it was 
found to go so short a way in 
even partially satisfying hungry 
creditors, that not a halfpenny 
could be spared to provide for the 
payment which had already been 
delayed so long. 

Christmas came, and passed. 
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With one excuse and another Mr. 
Wright had staved off the evil 
day for months enough to have 
enabled him to find the cash by 
some means; but at length, when 
February arrived, the secretary 
grew very peremptory —‘ very 
nasty indeed,’ explained the Rec- 
tor; ‘and there are now but three 
alternatives open for me—to pay 
the money, confess my real posi- 
tion, or be publicly and eternally 
disgraced.’ 

‘Oh, Dion!’ exclaimed his wife, 
‘do not despair. You will be 
helped out of this, I am sure. A 
man who has done as much for 
others as you have done will never, 
I am confident, be deserted in his 
hour of need.’ 

‘I am not quite so certain about 
that, Selina,’ he answered. ‘ We 


have been helped wonderfully, it 
is true; but I do think, sooner or 
later a man is expected to help 
himself a little, instead of lying 
a burden upon Providence. 


Upon 
my word, I often feel as if Heaven 
must be tired of assisting people 
who so eternally stand in need of 
assistance.’ 

* If you are going to talk in that 
way,’ said Mrs. Wright a little 
severely, ‘of course we cannot 
expect assistance. If you mean 
to relinquish faith, and to become 
totally oblivious of and ungrate- 
ful for all the great mercies vouch- 
safed, we shall, I fear, be forgotten. 
But, Dion, what is the meaning 
of this change in you—of this 
unintelligible depression ” 

‘The meaning of it is, Selina, 
that I am tired, that I am sick 
of debt, and borrowing, and lying, 
and keeping up appearances when 
we have nothing to keep them up 
on. I would rather live in the 
meanest house, I would rather eat 
the humblest fare, than continue 
to endure the life of harass I have 
done.’ 

‘My poor dear,’ answered his 


wife, ‘ I am afraid living in a hut on 
potatoes and salt would not mend 
the matter. We should want less 
money, it is true, but we should 
have just as much trouble in get- 
ting it. If people have to live on 
their talents instead of a settled 
income, they must expect annoy- 
ances. But do not let this worry 
conquer you, Dion. I am certain 
a way out of it will be presented, 
and when you are a bishop you 
will look back and laugh at the 
troubles you now think so unen- 
durable.’ 

*‘ When I am a bishop perhaps 

I may,’ agreed the Reverend Dion, 
‘but I certainly do not feel in- 
clined to laugh at them now. 
Suppose, for a change, Selina, you 
write to Lady Medburn. I 
really think, as you could put the 
need for pecuniary assistance, she 
might get her husband to help 
us.’ 
But Selina declined. She would 
write to Colonel Leschelles, if Dion 
wished, but she could not—no, 
really she could not—ask a favour 
from Bella,‘ who was always your 
protégée, if you remember. I never 
liked the girl, nor understood her. 
In my opinion, she is a sly hypo- 
crite.’ 

‘ Well, well, well, my dear,’ said 
Mr. Wright, which Selina cor- 
rectly interpreting to mean that 
he courted no discussion about the 
matter, she swept out of the room 
with a languid grace, the skirt of 
her unpaid-for silk dress sweeping 
the dust out of the also unpaid- 
for library carpet as she walked. 

‘Dear me!’ thought the Rev. 
Dion, as he watched her exit, ‘I 
wonder if anybody living ever paid 
so high for having nothing done 
as we do!’ 

The letters were written and 
despatched. From Colonel Le- 
schelles was reluctantly wrung a 
five-pound note: from Sir Harry 
Medburn a cheque for ten pounds, 
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and a hint that, as Lady Medburn 
had to give largely to local chari- 
ties, he trusted Mr. Wright would 
not ask her to contribute any fur- 
ther sums to the good work car- 
ried on in the parish of ‘ The 
Disciples.’ 

Mr. Irwin refused to advance 
another penny, as did many more 
dear, good friends of the Wright 
family. In fact, all the Rector could 
scrape together was five-and-twenty 
pounds. ‘Not enough to pay for 
the time, trouble, humiliation, and 
postage,’ he said sadly. 

‘I will send it in, though, as 
Averill’s subscription,’ he ob- 
served, noticing a look in his 
wife’s face, which warned him she 
had thoughts of annexing so use- 
less an amount. 

‘ Mr. Irwin ought to be ashamed 

of himself’ said Mrs. Wright. 
‘Why, his niece never would have 
married at all had it not been for 
us.’ 
‘I wish he had done what I 
asked him,’ mused the Rev. Dion. 
‘He could not have been a loser, 
and it would have proved tem- 
poral salvation to me. However,’ 
he added, striking his bosom with 
emphasis, ‘ Mr. Wrightisnot beaten 
yet. If any one thinks he has beaten 
Mr. Wright, he is greatly mis- 
taken.’ Which utterance, rendered 
into plain English, meant that 
Mr. Wright had bethought him of 
some other person, besides Mr. 
Cahoon, who might feel inclined to 
lend money on his pew rents. 

‘While I am about it I will 
ask for a couple of hundred,’ he 
thought; and meantime, to stave 
off the secretary, he sent him 
twenty-five pounds, re Averill. 

It was a wet day on which the 
Rey. Dion sallied forth to try his 
fortune with the money-lenders ; 
but he had come from a country 
where a downpour is considered of 
little importance, and, merely re- 
marking to his Selina that ‘ rain, 
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as a rule, meant “ at home,”’ he 
sallied out, took the first omni- 
bus that offered—local trains were 
then almost unknown—and, look- 
ing benignantly on his fellow-pas- 
sengers—some of whom whispered 
to each other, ‘That is the great 
preacher at Huntingdon Park !’— 
travelled Cityward. 

Arrived there, the very first man 
he met whom he knew chanced to 
be Mr. Irwin—Mr. Irwin walking 
with a dark-bearded gentleman, 
whose face seemed, in some cu- 
rious way, familiar to the Rector. 

‘How do you do? exclaimed 
Mr. Wright, joyously holding out 
his hand, and standing quite at 
ease on the pavement as if the 
finest weather prevailed, umbrella 
jauntily poised, dress as neat and 
irreproachable as ever—‘ How do 
you do? What an age it is since 
I have seen you!’ 

Remembering that within a day 
or two he had refused the speaker 
pecuniary help, Mr. Irwin took the 
outstretched hand rather sheep- 
ishly, and shook it with a bad 


‘All well at home?’ went on 
Mr. Wright, as though he and 
Mrs. Irwin and the little Irwins 
were the dearest of dear friends. 

‘Thank you, yes. Mrs. Irwin 
and the children are pretty well.’ 

‘Rather wet to-day,’ observed 
Mr. Wright, glancing at the stran- 
ger as he spoke, and understanding 
he had ‘money’ written on him 
from the crown of his head to the 
heels of his boots. 

‘Very wet indeed,’ replied Mr. 
Irwin, trying to move on. 

‘Have you heard lately from 
her Ladyship? asked Mr. Wright, 
still airily poising his umbrella. 

For a moment Mr. Irwin hesi- 
tated. Then he said, ‘I heard of 
her the other day. She was quite 
well.’ 

‘ Dear, sweet creature!’ ejacu- 
lated the Rector. 
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‘I am sorry to say I must bid 
you good-bye,’ observed Mr. Ir- 
win. ‘I have an appointment.’ 

‘ Good-bye then,’ said the Rec- 
tor in dulcet accents. ‘So glad to 
see you looking so well. Good-bye. 
God bless you.’ And he was gone. 

* Who is your rosy friend, Wal- 
ter? asked the dark and bearded 
gentleman. 

‘Only a begging parson, and a 
cursed nuisance,’ was the answer. 

‘And who is her Ladyship? 
pursued the other. 

‘ A lady I met at his house, and 
to whom I have been able to prove 
of some little service,’ was the 
reply. 

But as he replied Walter Chap- 
pell Irwin could not help looking 
straight at his companion, who 
only remarked : 

‘Oh! indeed. You seem to have 
got into high company since we 
parted.’ 

‘I suppose so, though I have 
never been inside her doors.’ 

* How very odd.’ 

* Not more odd than true.’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
A FRESH INTERPOSITION. 


S111 wet weather, still an even, 
industrious, apparently untiring 
downpour of rain, and the Rev. 
Dionysius Wright was no nearer 
an advance of money than ever. 
The twenty per cent. men and the 
thirty, and the forty, and the fifty, 
and the sixty had apparently taken 
his measure, and either could not 
or would not advance what he 
wanted. Perhaps they did not 
think it was well to try to fleece 
& parson, more especially one so 
popular as the Reverend Dion— 
perhaps they had unpleasant vi- 
sions of police courts and brutal 
cross-examinations if they tried 
to extort their pound of flesh from 
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a man in Mr. Wright’s position. 
Whatever the cause may have been, 
the result was disastrous. He could 
not get the money. If he had 
offered all the tribes of Israel five 
hundred per cent., the answer 
would have been the same. 

Since the time when Jacob by 
subtlety annexed the stronger of 
Laban’s sheep the Jews have rarely, 
save in their dealings with the Al- 
mighty, forgotten their own in- 
terests, and, happily for them- 
selves, they did not overlook those 
interests when Mr. Wright, suave, 
well-dressed, prosperous-looking, 
plausible, went to ask for the ad- 
vance of a mere bagatelle. 

‘It is a thing quite out of our 
line,’ answered, as with one voice, 
the descendants of Jacob’s dozen 
sons: and accordingly at length 
Mr. Wright was fain to confess 
himself beaten. 

‘ Really,’ he said to his dear Se- 
lina, after one of these unsuccessful 


‘journeys, ‘it is wonderful to see 


how totally insensible these Jews 
are to any Christian feeling.’ 

‘But the Christians are as bad 
as the Jews,’ sighed Mrs. Wright ; 
which was, indeed, so true, that 
one wet, dreary day the Rev. 
Dion found himself in Cornhill, no 
nearer the money he required, very 
cold, very miserable, very much 
depressed. 

‘I will just turn into Birch’s,’ 
he said mentally, feeling at the 
same time if he had any silver in 
his pocket, ‘and have some soup 
and a glass of Madeira. Perhaps 
I might have been more fortunate 
to-day had I, before going to those 
creatures, partaken of some refresh- 
ment.’ 

And accordingly he went into 
Birch’s, sat down to the ordered 
soup and the well-remembered 
Madeira, his hair already turning 
grey, and his admirable appear- 
ance making a sort of clerical 
halo in that totally worldly room. 
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While he was breaking some 
bread, after three spoonfuls of the 
soup and a sip of the Madeira, he 
chanced to look across the narrow 
table, and saw the man with whom 
Mr. Irwin had been walking when 
last he met him. Already the 
stranger had recognised him, and 
consequently, as their eyes met, 
remarked : 

‘I think I have had the plea- 
sure of meeting you before.’ 

‘ Delighted, I am sure, to have 
the pleasure of meeting you again,’ 
said the Reverend Dion genially. 
‘Any friend of my dear friend 
Mr. Irwin must always be accep- 
table to me.’ 

‘ You are very kind,’ replied the 
other, with a smile, which, as Mr. 
Wright afterwards observed, might, 
like Mr. Irwin’s ‘ Yes,’ have meant 
anything. 

What it probably did mean was 
that he remembered the criticism 
of Mr. Wright’s dear friend upon 
that gentleman, also that Mr. Ir- 
win had not thought it necessary 
to introduce him. 

They went on chatting for a 
time, in the intervals of soup and 
Madeira, concerning the weather, 
the City, the state of trade, poli- 
tics, and various other subjects; 
and when they had paid the waiter 
and gone downstairs, and passed 
through the shop, they continued 
to walk together towards Princes 
Street. 

‘I am going to the Joint Stock 
Bank, observed Mr. Wright’s new 
friend, ‘ and shall soon have to say 
good-morning ; but I trust our ac- 
quaintance will not end here.’ 

Mr. Wright trusted it might not 
either, and said he was charmed 
to have the happiness of meeting 
a gentleman possessed of such an 
amount of varied information, as 
was the case with his companion. 

‘I have been knocking about 
the world all my life,’ answered 
the other. ‘I have been in all 


sorts of places and mixed amongst 
all sorts of people; and if a man 
keeps his eyes and ears open, he 
cannot well avoid picking up a 
good deal.’ 

‘Very true—very admirably 
put,’ commended the Rev. Dion, 
wondering whether pecuniarily he 
could pick anything out of one who 
had, he felt convinced, ‘ knocked 
about’ to some purpose. 

‘ You, too, must have seen some- 
thing of the world,’ observed his 
proposed prey; ‘enough, at all 
events, to enable you upon occa- 
sion to dispense with ceremony. 
Dine with me, will you, this even- 
ing? I know scarcely any one in 
London—no one indeed intimately 
except Mr. Irwin; and he, though 
doubtless a most excellent person, 
is not a very lively companion.’ 

Mr. Wright remarked he could 
not listen to a word in disparage- 
ment of the very best man in ex- 
istence; but his face showed at 
the same time that he understood 
the stranger had detected Mr. 
Irwin’s weak spot, and appreciated 
his cleverness in doing so. 

‘You will dine with me, how- 
ever ?’ persisted his companion. 

‘Indeed I will, if I can,’ an- 
swered the Reverend Dionysius 
with hearty alacrity. ‘Now just 
let me see,’ and standing at the 
door of the Joint Stock Bank he 
made a dive into his breast pocket, 
and extracting an immense me- 
morandum-book, studied the last 
written page it contained atten- 
tively. 

‘ After half-past six I shall be at 
leisure,’ he said at length; ‘ thatis 
to say, I can be at leisure.’ 

‘Seven, then, will suit you. I 
am staying at - 

And he was turning away, when 
Mr. Wright stopped him. 

‘ By-the-by, to whom am I in- 
debted for the honour of this 
invitation ? 

*I beg your pardon. I quite for- 


























got that neither of us knows the 
name of the other,’ and he pulled 
out a card and handed it to Mr. 
Wright, Mr. Wright following suit. 

‘Mr. Sanson,’ read out the Rev. 
Dion, ‘delighted, I am sure, to 
have made your acquaintance.’ 

‘A rough diamond,’ he remarked 
to Selina when he reached home; 
*but a gentleman—decidedly a 
gentleman; and, what is far bet- 
ter, I feel confident a very good 
man.’ 

After he had dined, however, 
and found himself on the top of a 
Huntingdon Park omnibus on his 
way home, he was not perhaps 
quite so satisfied about the latter 
point. 

Over a bottle of remarkably 
good port Mr. Sanson approached 
the subject at that moment nearest 
his heart. 

‘The first time I had the plea- 
sure of seeing you, Mr. Wright,’ 
he began, ‘you made an inquiry 
concerning some friend of Mr. 
Irwin’s.’ 

‘Ho! ho!’ thought the Rector, 
‘sits the wind in that quarter?’ 
But he only said, with an admir- 
able semblance of forgetfulness : 

‘Did I? 

‘You old fox!’ thought the 
other. Then he said out loud, 
‘Yes; you asked after some one 
you spoke of as “Her Lady- 
ship.”’ 

‘So I did, so I did,’ agreed Mr. 
Wright. 

‘Will you tell me the name of 
the lady to whom you referred ?” 

‘Before I say yes, or no, will 
you tell me what passed between 
you and Mr. Irwin after I left? 
You asked him the same question. 
What reply did he make ? 

* An evasive reply.’ 

‘ Exactly as I expected. Such 
being the case, I cannot tell you 
her name.’ 

‘ But, sir, I must know it.’ 

* Not from me.’ 
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‘ Why should you make a mys- 
tery about so simple a matter ?” 

‘Why should you make a point 
of solving the mystery ? 

* Because it is important that 
I should solve it; because for 
months past I have been trying 
to extract the secret from Irwin ; 
because I hate being baffled. Look 
here, sir. If you understood me 
better, you would know I am a 
man who never yet really turned 
back from any enterprise on which 
I once embarked. Three times I 
seemed to have fortune within my 
grasp—three times fortune was 
swept from me. And yet I perse- 
vered; and now I am rich enough 
to buy a fine estate and take rank 
with anybody.’ 

‘Most creditable, I am sure,’ 
murmured the Rector; ‘quite an 
exceptional career.’ 

‘You would say so with more 
reason were I to describe it you,’ 
said the other, with an unpleasant 
smile. ‘My path has not been 
over roses and lilies, believe me. 
But to return to the point. I want 
to know who this ladyship is con- 
cerning whom you maintain such 
secrecy. She may or she may not 
be the person of whom I am in 
search ; but, at any rate, I mean to 
find out who she is, and see her.’ 

‘If not an impertinent question, 
who is this person of whom you 
are in search ? 

‘ That is my affair,’ was the re- 
ply. ‘Come now, Mr. Wright, we 
need not beat about the bush any 
longer. I am determined to find 
out what I want to know. Will 
you give the information at once, 
and greatly oblige me, or must I 
employ a detective? I would much 
rather give a handsome subscrip- 
tion to any one of your, no doubt, 
numerous charitable undertakings 
than fee a spy.’ Which sentence 
contained a great deal more truth 
than even Mr. Wright imagined. 

‘ You are yery kind, I am sure,’ 
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said the Rector; ‘and I am greatly 
concerned to think I cannot com- 
ply with your request. Mr. Irwin 
has been a dear, good friend to me, 
and I really cannot betray his 
confidence.’ 

‘That means, I suppose, that 
he has assisted you pecuniarily, 
and that you are afraid of offend- 
ing him.’ 

‘No; I am not afraid of offend- 
ing him. That he has helped 
me materially, however, I am not 
ashamed to confess; and of what- 
ever sins I am guilty, ingratitude 
is not amongst the number.’ 

‘Of course; I understand all 
that; but, between ourselves, I 
don’t think you owe Irwin much 
gratitude now, and I believe he 
will give you little chance of being 
grateful to him in the future. Be 
good-natured, therefore: tell me 
the lady's name, and I will hand 
you over twenty-five pounds for 
any charity you like to mention. 
Will that do ?’ 

With all sincerity Mr. Wright 
said it would not. He could not 
think of being a party to such a 
transaction. He would not betray 
his dear friend for any considera- 
tion whatsoever. 

‘Not for twice twenty-five 
pounds?’ asked the other, eying 
him curiously. 

‘Not for twice twenty-five,’ de- 
clared the Rector firmly; but 
firmly as he spoke, he was waver- 
ing, and the other saw it. 

* Well, then, this is my last bid. 
If you refuse it I shall employ 
some one to-morrow who will not 
be long in worming out the secret. 
If you tell me, without further 
trouble, where to find her lady- 
ship, you can have a hundred 
pounds. You won’t serve -her by 
refusing to help me; and you 
won't serve yourself. Be quite 
sure of that.’ 

‘Give me five minutes,’ gasped 
the Rector. Behold, here was the 


amount needed ready to his hand. 
Why should he let it go? What 
Mr. Sanson said was doubtless 
quite true. The discovery now 
could only be regarded as a ques- 
tion of time; and in any case Sir 
Harry Medburn and Mr. Irwin 
were rich and prosperous, men well 
able to take care of themselves, 
whilst ruin and disgrace stared 
him, the Rev. Dion, in the face. 

Nevertheless he hesitated. If 
ever a devil lurked in a handsome 
face, Mr. Wright saw it in Mr. 
Sanson’s then. It seemed jibing at 
him as he looked helplessly at his 
tempter. It shone out of the dark 
eyes, and he knew, if the conceal- 
ing hair were removed, he should 
behold it curling the resolute 
mouth. 

Could he jeopardise Bella’s hap- 
piness by telling this man where 
to find her? Could he, on the 
other hand, jeopardise his own po- 
sition by refusing to avail himself 
of an opportunity so wonderfully 
offered ? 

‘I must have time for consider- 
ation,’ he said at last. ‘Let me 
have four-and-twenty hours, and 
you shall hear from me, yea or nay.” 

‘No,’ answered the other; ‘now 
or never. If you refuse to oblige 
me, I shall take other measures 
without delay.’ 

‘Do you know anything to her 
prejudice ? asked Mr. Wright. 

‘Nothing. What could have put 
such an idea into your mind ?’ 

‘And you do not want to trade 
on your knowledge of any secret 
connected with her ?” 

‘No. LIonly wish to become one 
of the family party.’ 

‘ But of what advantage can that 
possibly prove to you ?” 

‘Perhaps some—perhaps none. 
Most likely I should never have 
wanted to see her again, had Irwin 
not made such a secret of the 
matter.’ 

Another pause—another wrestle 
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between the demon which had 
cursed Mr. Wright’s life and his 
better nature, and he said : 

‘Give me the hundred pounds.’ 

Without a word Mr. Sanson 
counted out the required sum, and 
laid it on the table, keeping a stern 
grasp on it the while. 

‘Now,’ he said triumphantly, 
looking across at his visitor, ‘ let 
us exchange.’ 

The Rev. Dion pushed a pen- 
cilled card over to his tempter, 
and, covering his face with one 
hand, laid the other on the notes. 

‘All right—take them,’ re- 
marked Mr. Sanson; and then he 
pocketed the address, and Mr. 
Wright the money. 

‘She is pretty, no doubt,’ ob- 
served Mr. Sanson ; but Mr. Wright 
refused to notice the suggestion. 
He simply arose, buttoned up his 
coat, and said : 

‘It is time I bade you good- 
night;’ and so betook himself, as 
has been already stated, to the top 
of a Huntingdon Park omnibus. 

Next morning he overslept him- 
self. He had not designed to com- 
mit such an enormity; but, in 
good truth, he felt worn out, men- 
tally and physically, and the con- 
sequence was that he had but just 
entered his study after breakfast 
when Mr. Irwin was announced. 

‘My dear, good friend,’ Mr. 
Wright was beginning, when the 
other waved him off. 

‘ Read that,’ said Mr. Irwin im- 
peratively, thrusting a letter into 
his hand. 

‘ Dear Walter,’ so ran the epistle, 
‘ your clergyman deserved all you 
said of him, and more. He is a 
“ begging parson,” and a “ cursed 
nuisance.” Nevertheless he has 
served my turn. I start for Devon- 
shire to-morrow. Why did you 
cause me and yourself so much 
trouble ? 

* Yours, 
‘ MILEs.’ 
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‘How much did he give you?’ 
asked Mr. Irwin; and Mr. Wright, 
smarting under the maddening in- 
fluence of finding his dear friend 
had called him a begging parson, 
answered : 

‘ One hundred pounds.’ 

‘I would have given you five 
hundred to keep her secret.’ 

‘Why, who is the man? in- 
quired the Rey. Dion curiously. 

‘Her father, and the greatest 
blackguard unhung.’ 

‘Ah! said Mr. Wright, ‘you 
should have been more explicit,and 
more liberal. But all that cannot 
be helped now,’ which was the 
Rector’s lament over Bella—and 
the lost five hundred. 

‘And yet he might never have 

paid it,’ he considered. ‘ Really, 
when one comes to think over the 
matter calmly, there was not much 
generosity about Irwin. A mean 
fellow, like all self-made men. He 
was self-made.’ 
* €T shall make Colonel Leschelles 
acquainted with the details of this 
most disgraceful transaction,’ ob- 
served Mr. Irwin at the end of his 
interview. 

‘Perhaps you will make Sir 
Harry Medburn acquainted with it 
also,’ said the Rev. Dion sarcastic- 
ally. ‘ No doubt it will afford him 
the keenest pleasure to meet, in 
the person of his wife’s father, the 
“ greatest blackguard unhung.” ’ 

Then Mr. Irwin understood he 
had in his haste put a weapon into 
the hand of the Rev. Dionysius that 
popular divine would not hesitate 
about using, should necessity arise 
for doing so. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
LADY MEDBURN SPEAKS PLAINLY. 


Time went on. Considering time 
has been doing the same thing for 
six thousand years, or thereabouts, 
it is singular that people should bo 
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so much surprised to find it still 
does go on making the young old, 
and the old older—bringing hap- 
piness, taking happiness away— 
making all sorts of chimes and 
changes as it hurries along. 

But the experience is new to 
each of us. Life is a fresh toy to 
each child born intoit. Life is as 
a wonderful experience to each man 
and woman in existence. The life 
he or she enjoys or endures may 
not be much to speak of, amongst 
the millions; but still it is all 
that the individual unit has to 
make or to mar. 

A five-pound note might not seem 
much to the possessor of three 
hundred thousand a year, but it 
appears a fortune to the struggling 
widow who loses what stands be- 
tween her and beggary; and so 
it is with the little dot existence 
gives to some amongst us—when 
it is gone, everything is gone. In 
your eyes it seems but little; but, 
oh, friends, how much its loss may 
mean to me! 

Vaguely Lady Medburn grasped 
this truth. Lives were being lived 
all around her for good or for ill; 
but the only life she really thought 
of was her own, so far as it affected 
herself, her husband, and her 
again expected child. People were 
suffering, people were enjoying, 
people were sinning, people were 
striving to do good ; but she could 
not look over the fields where they 
were sowing and reaping, scatter- 
ing the seed, garnering the harvest, 
because her own trouble was too 
near and too keen to let her eyes 
behold the troubles and joys of 
others. 

If her husband had grown cold 
or neglectful, she might have borne 
the misery of her own deceit bet- 
ter; but, as matters stood, she 
never rested night nor day for 
thinking of that awful secret he 
should have known, which sooner 
or later, she was quite aware, she 
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would be compelled to divulge. 
For she could not allow things to 
go on drifting—she could not peril 
the hopes and happiness of one 
after another, because her lips were 
slow to utter that which she be- 
lieved would break Sir Harry’s 
heart. 

The county ladies thought that 
the ‘little upstart,’ as they called 
her, gave herself airs, because she 
shrank from society. The county 
gentlemen thought she must have 
had a previous lover, and thrown 
him over for the baronet and the 
estate; while Sir Harry himself 
felt he could not understand her. 

‘ It cannot be any sin of her own 
she is fretting about,’ he consi- 
dered ; ‘and yet what is wrong I 
am unable to imagine. I think 
she is fond of me, and God knows 
I try to make her happy; but 
she is uneasy when I am with 
her. She does not rejoice at the 
prospect of becoming a mother. 
She is wretched when that queer 
relation of hers, Sanson, is in 
the room with her; and yet the 
fellow tries to make himself agree- 
able, and there is no reason why 
she should feel ashamed of him. 
I wonder what that old story was 
she wanted to tell me before mar- 
riage. It had nothing to do with 
my darling—of that I am confi- 
dent. For ever she shall stand 
“above suspicion ” with me.’ 

As for Colonel Leschelles, who, 
coming from his new estates in 
Wales to visit his old friends, 
looked often dubiously from Mr. 
Sanson to Lady Medburn, he 
was more perplexed even than Sir 
Harry. 

He had guessed the truth; but 
he could not understand Bella— 
could not comprehend how any 
woman should sit by and see the 
game played which was being 
played without uttering a word to 
prevent it. 

At last he spoke. 
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* You notice what is going on, 
I suppose,’ he said, one day as he 
and his hostess walked through 
the gardens together. 

‘I notice—yes.’ 

‘ And shall you allow it to go 
on ?” 

‘No; she does not care for him. 
How, indeed, could she? If she 
could, I must have stopped it all 
long, long ago.’ 

‘ Why don’t you stop it now?’ 

She put her hand to her head 
while she answered : 

* Because whenever I even think 
of speaking such a pain here dis- 
tracts me. At Fisherton Mr. 
Wright used to say how strong I 
was; but I am not strong now. 
It has all been too much—too 
much.’ 

‘ It has,’ he sadly agreed. ‘ Shall 
I say what is necessary for you? 
Shall I take it all off your hands? 
You may be quite sure nothing 
ean change your husband’s heart 
towards you; but something ought 
to be done at once, my dear. Every 
hour you delay will make each 
minute of the future harder to 
bear.’ 

‘ I know it,’ she replied. ‘ But 
if he will go away quietly, who 
but you, and me, and he, and 
uncle need ever be the wiser ?” 

‘No one, perhaps; no one, I 
hope. But will he go? 

‘I think so. I have something 
to say which may make him go. 
If that fail, I know what I intend 
to do.’ 

‘ But why not do something at 
once ? 

‘I cannot,’ she answered; ‘not 
while I have this stupid pain; 
not while Sir Harry is here, or you. 
But I promise to speak soon; I 
will—I will indeed.’ 

‘Poor child!’ said the Colonel 
pityingly ; then went on, with some 
hurry in his voice: ‘I wish you 
would let me settle this matter 
for you; but perhaps it is better 


for it to rest between himself and 
yourself. Of course you have your 
husband to depend on in case of 
need; but if ever he should be ill 
or away, when you are in trouble, 
remember I will come at any mo- 
ment—any moment,’ he added, 
with a lingering tenderness which 
sounded like the faintest echo of 
hopeful music, which once had 
been, but which was dead. 

‘I shall always remember,’ she 
answered, taking his hand and 
humbly kissing it. ‘ You have been 
so good to me always—always s0 
good.’ 

Time went on however. Colonel 
Leschelles left Cortingford. Sir 
Harry was here and there on busi- 
ness connected with a contested 
election then pending. Miss Sel- 
ham was my Lady’s guest, as she 
had been for three months follow- 
ing Miss Kelvey’s death and Sir 
Alexander’s consequent absence on 
the Continent. Then suddenly 
he returned, claiming hospitality 
from his nephew in his nephew’s 
absence. 

As may be imagined, Lady Med- 
burn, the most ill-starred lady 
who ever queened it at Cortingford, 
had no gracious, winning ways, but 
she was possessed of a presence. 

*I am so glad to see you, Sir 
Alexander,’ said the miserable 
wretch, copying the accepted for- 
mula. ‘It is so kind of you to 
come and see us.’ 

‘It is so kind of you to welcome 
an old man,’ answered Sir Alex- 
ander. 

* Does that relative of Lady Med- 
burn’s live here ?’ he took occasion 
to ask Miss Selham the morning 
after his arrival. 

‘He is here almost constantly,’ 
was the reply. ‘He is looking 
out for a suitable property.’ 

‘ Rich, I suppose, in that case ?” 
hazarded the ex-judge. 

‘ Very rich, I believe.’ 

‘Humph!’ said Sir Alexander. 
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Somehow he and Mr. Sanson 
could not stable their horses to- 
gether; indeed, so indifferently did 
they agree, that Lady Medburn’s 
relative betook himself to London, 
and would probably have remained 
there, but that once again a woman 
was influencing his life. 

From the moment he first be- 
held her he believed Edith Selham 
to be the most beautiful girl he 
had ever met ; further she belonged 
to an order with which he had 
previously had nothing whatever 
to do. He was for the time being 
like one intoxicated, with her and 
the atmosphere in which she lived. 
The luxury surrounding her, .the 
flowers, the scents, the silent- 
footed servants, what these things 
proved to a man who, always 
yearning after wealth, and the 
things wealth can command, had 
yet been forced to pass through 
years of toil—years of shame— 
years of frightful companionship, 
may hardly be imagined. 

He was no longer young, and 
he was ten times older in feeling 
even than in age; and yetit is true 
that for the first time in his life 
he was in love —if, indeed, the 
passion he conceived for Miss Sel- 
ham could be dignified by that 
name. For it was a love which 
eared for nothing, thought of no- 
thing but its own gratification— 
which, finding him a bad man, 
made him worse—which rendered 
him quite indifferent to conse- 
quences, providing only he could 
secure the prize. 

And Lady Medburn remained 
silently watching while the terrible 
pain grew worse and worse, and 
its agony seemed to numb her 
conscience as well as her tongue. 

Relieved, however, by “his ab- 
sence, she experienced some slight 
ease. She talked more willingly ; 
she did not sit so utterly mute; 
sometimes a faint smile appeared 
on her lips; and then he came 
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back, and the shadow fell over 
her once again—a shadow which 
seemed to her like the precursor 
of death. 

A purpose delayed is often a 
purpose frustrated; and so time 
passed on, and she had not yet 
spoken—seemed farther off speak- 
ing, indeed, than ever, until, one 
evening at dinner, there occurred 
this conversation :— 

‘I have bad news about M‘Cal- 
lum, Edith,’ said Sir Alexander 
Kelvey. 

‘ Poor M‘Callum ; is he very ill ? 

‘ He is ill no longer,’ answered 
Sir Alexander. ‘ He is dead; and 
that reminds me of a letter I had 
from him when abroad. In it he 
stated that he had seen Barthorne 
walking down Highgate Hill, look- 
ing quite like a gentleman. He 
said he was so prosperous in his 
appearance, and so changed in 
some respects, he felt doubtful 
about his identity till he spoke; 
and then, though he denied being 
Barthorne, his voice betrayed him 
in a minute.’ 

‘Did you ever see the man, 
uncle ” asked Miss Selham. 

‘I may have done so, but I 
retain no recollection of him. 
M‘Callum, however, knew him 
intimately. Nevertheless, though 
it is not impossible he may have 
met Barthorne, whose term of 
transportation must long since 
have expired, I think the matter 
is open to doubt. M‘Callum was 
a perfect monomaniac on the sub- 
ject of his brother’s murder. Poor 
fellow! where he is gone now he 
will know all about it.’ 

All this time Lady Medburn 
had sat looking at her father; all 
this time he had sat staring de- 
fiantly at her. Then, in an in- 
stant, the pain with which she 
suffered seemed to cease, and her 
head grew clear and her mind 
collected. 

For weeks previously she had 
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been eating little, so that her lack 
of appetite attracted no attention. 
Only one thing Miss Selbam noticed 
at the time, and recalled after- 
wards, viz., that she swallowed a 
glass of wine, which, as a rule, 
she disliked and eschewed; also 
that she made the signal for leav- 
ing table almost immediately des- 
sert was placed. 

Without entering the draw- 
ing-room, Lady Medburn passed 
straight on to the library, saying 
she had some letters to write. 

* But the post has gone out,’ ex- 
¢laimed Miss Selham. 

‘No matter; I will write them 
to-night,’ was the answer. 

An hour later, when she ap- 
peared in the drawing-room, there 
was a red spot burning on each 
cheek, and a glitter in her eyes no 
one had ever seen in them before. 

Mr. Sanson, his chair drawn 
near to Miss Selham, was giving 
her a description of life in the 


bush and at the Gold Fields; and’ 


so engrossed was he in his subject 
that he started when Lady Med- 
burn, coming behind him, said: 

‘I wish to speak to you for a 
few minutes. Will you come into 
the library ?’ 

‘Certainly,’ he answered, rising 
and following Lady Medburn as 
she led the way. 

‘What is the meaning of this? 
he said, watching her lock the 
library door. ‘If you had any- 
thing to say, why could you not 
have deferred saying it till to- 
morrow ?” 

‘ Because to-morrow I may not 
be able to say it; because all this 
shall not go on twenty-four hours 
longer ; because you either leave 
here first thing in the morning, or 
I shall tell Sir Harry who you are.’ 

‘And, consequently, who you 
are,’ he remarked. 

‘ And, consequently, who I am,’ 
she agreed. ‘ Do not deceive your- 
self, I have counted the cost. I 
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know what telling the truth will 
prove to me, and to him; but I 
mean to tell it nevertheless.’ 

‘No, you will not,’ he said. 
‘You are frightened now because 
of that drivelling old judge’s talk 
about M‘Callum. The fellow was 
right, too. I did go to Highgate, 
and he did speak to me; but he 
is dead, and there is an end of the 
matter. No fear of any one else 
recognising me.’ 

‘It is not that,’ she explained. 
‘If you had staid here only for a 
short time, and been quiet and 
discreet, as you promised to be, I 
should never have spoken ; but you 
have not kept your promise. How 
dare you, knowing what you are, 
think of trying to marry Miss Sel- 
ham ?” 

‘Dare!’ he repeated. ‘ That is 
rather an ugly word to be used by 
a daughter to her father. But if it 
comes to such plain speaking, how 
dare you, knowing what you are, 
marry a man who, when he knows 
the deception you have practised, 
will never forgive you?’ 

‘I do not expect him to forgive 
me,’ she said. ‘I tell you I have 
counted the cost, and I shall speak 
the truth now, unless you leave 
here early to-morrow.’ 

‘ That I will not do,’ he answered. 
*You seem to forget that I want 
to have some innings out of life 
as well as you, and that if I marry 
this girl, as I intend to do—for 
she has no money of her own, and 
will look kindly on mine in time, 
more especially as the only man 
she loves is married to you—it will 
insure to me position and respect- 
ability.’ 

‘But even supposing the past 
could be blotted out—that with 
your money you could begin a 
new life—supposing there were 
nothing about you which she ought 
to know, and which she shall 
know—you could not marry her 
while my mother lives.’ 
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* She may not be alive. Australia 
is a long way off. She may be 
married again, for aught I know or 
care. Perhaps, also, you are not 
aware that the fact of my—well, 
of my absence from the country, 
annuls the marriage.’ 

‘I do not believe it; but even 
if it were so—even if my mother 
were dead—you should not marry 
Miss Selham.’ 

‘ Who says so?’ he inquired. 

‘I do,’ she returned. 

For a moment the pair looked 
at each other, and there came a 
wonderful resemblance into the 
two faces as they stood darkly 
defying, she him, he her. Then 
suddenly he dropped his eyes and 
began : 

* Mabel, what folly this is! Why 
should we not make our interests 
identical? Why should it profit 
you to cross my path to ruin 
yourself, for the sake of ruining 
me? Can you undo what has been 
done—can you unmarry yourself? 
can you alter the fact that your 
child will call Sir Harry Medburn 
father? Don’t be rash—don’t, by 
one foolish word, curse your own 
life and that of your husband! 
“Where ignorance is bliss ”—you 
know; and if ever there was a case 
in point, it is yours. What you 
have to do is to hold your tongue. 
If I talked for a year I could give 
you no better advice.’ 
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‘ Will you go away, then?’ she 
said. 

*‘ Not to remain away,’ he an- 
swered. 

The red in her cheeks deepened 
in colour—the glitter in her eyes 
grew brighter—the dark determi- 
nation of her expression became 
more intense as she repeated : 

‘ Will you go away? For the 
last time, I ask whether you will 
leave me in such peace as I can 
ever know, or compel me to tell 
Sir Harry he has under his roof 
the murderer of David M‘Callum?’ 

With a curse, he lifted his 
clenched hand to strike her, but, 
checked by something he beheld in 
her face— some reflection, perhaps, 
of his own nature—refrained. 

‘Tell what you like,’ he said. 
‘ Only, remember, there is nothing 
you can tell that will not be worse 
for me than for you.’ 

Then striding to the door, he 
unlocked it, and quitting the 
library, left her there alone. 

Contrary to his expectations, she 
came into the drawing-room before 
they all separated for the night. 

‘Are you going in the morning? 
were the last words she addressed 
to him. 

Looking at her quite steadily, 
he said, ‘No—I am not!’ While 
Sir Alexander Kelvey, looking at 
both, said nothing, but thought a 
great deal. 


(To be continued.) 
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MARIANA, 


HE path we trod was broad and bright, 
And far from any realms of night : 
His kiss was burning on my lips : 
And still, thro’ all this blank eclipse, 
I think of that unclouded light. 


And all his words to me were sweet : 

The ferns and grasses at his feet, 
The leaves and branches overhead, 
Were fairer for the words he said, 


In grace and beauty more complete. 


And broken vows have taken root 


In my sad heart, and borne their fruit 


Of hopes that droop in barren ways, 
And die, remembering brighter days, 


Before the lips of love were mute. 


~——? 
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I sing the songs of vain regret : 


The words I write are stained and wet 
With tears that fall from other eyes 


Than those that looked with glad surprise 


sat wut tr 


And fatal love when first we met. 


I pluck the blue forget-me-not 
He planted in my garden-plot, 
With sky and sun beholding him : 
And these may perish, waxing dim, 
When I forget as he forgot. 
'. R. EASTWOOD. 





‘MY OWN CHILD, 


By FLORENCE Marryat, AuTHOR OF ‘ Love’s CONFLICT,’ ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER XY. 


‘ HUGH MARY FRANCES GEORGINA.’ 


HE greater evils of my arti- 
ficial life were modified after 

Mrs. Delancey’s arrival at Gen- 
tian’s Cross. She was so com- 
pletely a practical woman of the 
world; she had been for so many 
years a wife and mother and the 
responsible head of a large es- 
tablishment, that her authority 
carried weight with it, and even 
Lady Power succumbed to her dic- 
tation. As for the servants, they 
were nowhere. The great Doran 
hardly ventured to make a remark 
in her presence; and butter would 
not have melted in the mouth of 
the majestic Mrs. Raikes whenever 
The 


Juliet visited the nursery. 
first good effects of her influence 
made me foolishly happy. My 
baby was given back to me at 


night. It is true that the indig- 
nant nurse used to bring the 
sleeping bundle to me every 
evening, with a face as black as 
thunder, and, whilst she was un- 
rolling my infant from innumerable 
flannels to place her by my side, 
give vent to invidious remarks 
concerning her own irresponsi- 
bility as to the child catching 
her ‘ death of cold.’ 

I heard them, but I did not 
care. My arms were trembling 
with eagerness to hold my baby 
again, and when I saw the downy 
little head nestled on my bosom 
I was blissfully content. Mrs. 
Raikes might bounce about the 
room, and rattle the milk-jug 
and the feeding-bottle, and slam 
the door, and do all in her power 
to wake up little May and set her 
crying, that she might have an 


opportunity for proving that she 
had been right, and everybody 
else wrong; but I was too happy 
even to remonstrate with her be- 
haviour. I folded my arms tight 
round my baby, and put my lips 
on her soft little crown, and felt 
that I had the world in my em- 
brace. It was not an extravagant 
nor a dissipated pleasure, that of 
purring oneself to sleep with de- 
light at the close contiguity of 
one’s own child; but Juliet, in 
procuring me this innocent and 
natural enjoyment, made me feel 
for the time being as though I 
had no wish left to be gratified. 
Long before the usual hour ar- 
rived for the solemn lighting of 
chamber candlesticks and inter- 
change of good-nights, I used to 
steal away from the grand draw- 
ing-room to my own apartment, 
that I might have the delight of 
ringing my bell for Raikes to bring 
my treasure and lay her in my 
arms. And long after the house- 
hold supposed that I was wrapped 
in sleep, would I lie, waking, but 
happy, listening with silent adora- 
tion tothe peaceful breathing of my 
child. Then the waking on those 
glorious summer mornings! How 
sweet it was to be roused by my 
baby’s note of warning! Not a 
cry, nor a coo, but a little sound 
of impatience as though, waking 
first, she wondered greatly why 
my eyes were not also open. And 
I would start to find two large 
blue-grey orbs, like wood-violets 
steeped in dew, staring at me, 
half frightened, half expectant. 
But when, with consciousness, the 
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love and the life came back to 
mine, and a smile with it, little 
May’s face would change to joy, 
and she would laugh and coo 
whilst her fat, dimpled hands, pink 
like the heart of a rose, grabbed 
at my cambric frills and hanging 
hair. What fun we used to have 
in bed in the mornings, my baby 
and I! What games of bo-peep 
behind the pillows—what tick- 
ling matches on toes and fingers— 
what long, long, loving kisses— 
what conversations about nothing 
at all, in language that nobody 
could understand. And then— 
silly little girl that I was! and 
yet how often have I longed since 
that that sweet silly time were back 
again—I would draw my Hugh’s 
picture from beneath my pillow, 
and open the case and hold it up 
before the baby’s eyes, and try to 
teach her (at four months’ old, 
remember) to say ‘ Hugh!’ 

I wonder how often I went 
through that farce, dividing my 
conversation between the sweet 
pictured face upon the cardboard 
and his innocent representative 
upon the pillow—the one, an un- 
conscious infant; the other, a si- 
lent memory, each, in its way, 
so totally unable to respond to 
my warm, loving words, and yet 
the two that made up the sum 
total of my poor existence. To 
me it was the most natural idea 
to talk to both of them; but I 
fancy that, could any one have 
overheard me, the little comedy 
would have appeared almost as 
pathetic as it was absurd. But 
what can you expect of the com- 
bined efforts of sixteen years, and 
four months? The one was almost 
as much a baby as the other! 

The christening-day arrived. I 
cannot say that I had taken much 
interest in it. To me, my child 
was already a Christian, and bore 
all the names I desired her to 
have. But the actual ceremony 
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was evidently invested with a 
great deal of importance in the 
eyes of the Power family, and 
the preparations made for it were 
immense. 

Lord and Lady Claretown, the 
accepted sponsors, appeared po- 
lished and amiable people, and 
they were always very friendly 
in their intercourse with me; but, 
as I whispered to Juliet, I would 
much rather that she had been 
going to stand godmother to my 
child, and I was sure that Hugh 
would have preferred it also. She 
gave me a squeeze ‘and a kiss in 
return for the compliment, but 
she talked seriously to me of the 
advantages May would derive 
from possessing such aristocratic 
sponsors. 

‘ Advantages which, my dear 
Katie, you don’t seem to me to be 
fully aware of. You cannot too soon 
accept the fact that your child, in 
point of position, is not an ordi- 
nary child. She has been born to 
great wealth and great responsi- 
bility, and the more friends we 
can secure, to help her to live up 
to the position she must assume 
in the future, the better.’ 

‘ She will have you and me,’ I 
said ruefully. 

* My dear girl, if baby inherits 
her grandfather’s property she will 
want more than you and me. She 
will take a very high place 
amongst the county families, and 
should marry a man of rank and 
title and influence. She will be 
the greatest match in the country. 
She mustn’t be allowed to go to 
anything under a peer.’ 

The idea of the baby being 
married made me laugh, yet I 
was more inclined to cry. 

‘I hate the thought of the 
money,’ I said vehemently. ‘I 
wish there was none at all, or 
that baby was not to haveit. It 
seems just as if she didn’t belong 
to me.’ 
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* Don’t talk like that, Katie; 
it’s selfish. If dear Hugh had 
lived he would have had both 
title and money. The former 
must go to my uncle’s eldest son, 
but it is only fair Hugh’s child 
should have the wealth and be- 
stow it worthily. My parents 
look on little May as the hope of 
the family. We must try and 
second their efforts to make her 
all they wish. And the first 
thing towards it is to create an 
interest in her, with such people 
as Lord and Lady Claretown. 
They have no children of their 
own, and will probably take an 
affection for their godchild, par- 
ticularly as they knew and liked 
poor Hugh.’ 

‘ And Jam to be nothing then ?’ 
I said mournfully. 

‘You are her mother, Katie. 
You can be nothing higher or 
more near. It is your part to 
see that no one comes between 
you. If you wish to keep your 
child’s highest love (as of course 
you should), see that your affec- 
tion never fails for her.’ 

These words sank deep into my 
heart. I pondered over them, and 
magnified the dangers in prospect 
for my child, until I began to 
fancy that all the world was in 
league to take her from me, and 
that my mission was to do battle 
for her affection. I pictured to 
myself May, grown up, beautiful, 
stately, and accomplished, turning 
from her poor little half-educated, 
dowdy mother, to seek the com- 
pany of all the lords and ladies 
of the land, until I trembled at 
the prospect of what lay before 
me, and longed to take her in my 
arms and run away where nobody 
could ever find us again, so that 
she might grow up to believe 
in me as the first person in the 
world. I grew suspicious and 
uneasy. I saw in every act of 
kindness to my baby, a trap to 
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catch her love, and wear her from 
me. She was my own and not 
my own, and I chafed under the 
thraldom from which I had no 
means of escaping. The christen- 
ing-day was a day of torment to 
me. I don’t know why, but not- 
withstanding the horses and car- 
riages, the dresses, the sponsors, 
and all the rest of the grandeur, 
I quite expected to have been 
allowed to carry my own child 
in my own arms to church. But 
Lady Power’s look when I sug- 
gested the idea was more than 
surprised—it was indignant. 

‘I am astonished at your ig- 
norance, Katharine. How came 
you to think of such a thing? 
You appear to have totally for- 
gotten you are not of the same 
faith as ourselves. You can come 
to church of course, if you have 
any interest in seeing the cere- 
mony performed; but were the 
Archbishop to see you holding 
the child he would naturally be 
very much surprised.’ 

‘I really don’t see why she 
shouldn’t hold it, mama,’ observed 
Juliet quietly. 

‘My dear Juliet! you are so 
very strange sometimes. You for- 
get Katharine is not one of us. 
What possible difference can it 
make, to her, who presents our dear 
infant at the font? I should have 
thought it was quite against her 
principles even to accompany us 
to church; though, of course, if 
she wishes it j 

‘Of course I wish it!’ I said 
stoutly. ‘I wouldn’t let baby go 
without me. And I don’t care 
what she is, Protestant or Catholic, 
it’s all the same to me; nothing 
can unmake her my own child.’ 

‘ Hush, Katie dear!’ interposed 
my sister-in-law. ‘ You’ve been 
awfully good in giving in about 
the name and everything else. 
Don’t mar the enjoyment of what 
ought to be a day of thankfulness 














by disputing a matter of so little 
consequence as who shall carry 
the baby.’ 

‘ Very good,’ I answered, ‘ Lady 
Claretown can carry her if she 
likes.’ 

‘Raikes is the proper person to 
carry her,’ said my mother-in-law 
grandly; ‘Lady Claretown’s ser- 
vices will be otherwise required.’ 

So my beautiful baby, looking a 
perfect picture in her white satin 
and lace robes, was conveyed to 
church in a carriage drawn by grey 
horses, on the lap of the pompous 
Mrs. Raikes, whilst the sponsors 
followed with Lady Power, and I 
went in humbly, last of all, in 
company with my sisters-in-law. 

Arrived in church, I felt my 
utter insignificance and unimport- 
ance worse than before. I was like 
a blind man taken to see a show; a 
deaf man at a concert of music. 
I saw my baby presented to the 
Archbishop, whilst Lord and 
Lady Claretown stood on either 
side with their hands upon her, 
and Sir Thomas and Lady Power 
crowded behind, and my sisters-in- 
law with other guests brought up 
the rear; and I stood outside the 
circle and saw nothing more. I 
heard the Archbishop and the at- 
tendant priests read a service in 
Latin, and I knew they were doing 
something that my baby didn’t like, 
because she began to cry in the 
middle of the proceedings and 
never left off again until the end. 
But that was all; and I felt sulky 
and out in the cold, and when the 
rest of the party knelt to pray 
I was rebellious and remained 
standing. 

I saw one of the priests—an 
old man with white hair and a 
very benignant countenance — 
glance at me kindly and sorrow- 
fully; but my heart felt hard, and 
I would not kneel. My baby’s 
name was pronounced over her in 
Latin, but I detected it. 
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‘ Hugh Mary Frances Georgina.’ 

I set my teeth as the two last 
words left the Archbishop’s lips. 
It was as though they sealed my 
child the property of the Clare- 
towns and the Powers. Oh! I was 
wicked on that blessed christening- 
day! May God forgive me! When 
the ceremony was concluded and 
the party adjourned to the sa- 
cristy to sign the register, Mrs. 
Raikes presented my child to the 
sponsors and its grandparents to 
kiss. 

‘The darling! she’s a true child 
of the Church now,’ exclaimed 
Lady Power, as she stooped to 
embrace her. 

‘ Sweet little lamb! sweet little 
Frances! You must forgive me, 
my dear friend ; but I fear I shall 
never think of her except by my 
own name,’ said Lady Claretown. 

‘I hope you never will,’ replied 
my mother-in-law warmly. ‘ In- 
deed, I always intended to call her 
Frances, having a Georgina of my 
own already.’ 

My heart boiled within me. I 
was trembling from head to foot. 
Mrs. Raikes, either unintentionally 
or by design, appeared to be about 
to pass me over altogether. Mrs. 
Delancey recalled her to her duty. 

‘Bring the baby here, Raikes. 
You have forgotten her mama. 
Come, Katie, dear, you ought to 
have been the first to kiss the 
little Christian.’ 

I pretended to smile, but I could 
not speak. I only patted the 
baby’s cheek and said pointedly: 

‘Dear little May! Mother's 
own little May!’ and turned away 
to leave the sacristy. 

‘ Now, Mrs. Raikes!’ cried Lady 
Power, as though the child were, 
soul and body, her own property ; 
and in the same order as we had 
gone to church did we return to 
Gentian’s Cross, where a splendid 
breakfast was awaiting us. 

We sat down a large company, 
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the Archbishop and numerous re- 
lations of the Power family (to 
many of whom I was a complete 
stranger) having been invited to 
join us. The christening presents 
—amongst which were a gilt mug 
and pap-boat, a magnificent set of 
coral, an illuminated missal, a 
knife, fork, and spoon, and various 
other articles as useless as they 
were expensive—were spread out 
at one end of the breakfast-table, 
and many were the comments I 
heard passed upon them, on the 
huge christening cake, covered 
with white flowers, which adorned 
the centre, and on the baby her- 
self, her robes, her beauty, and 
her intelligence. But not a soul 
asked after the mother of my child, 
or complimented me on her pos- 
session. I don’t think half the 
guests assembled there knew who 
I was, nor even cared to ask. I 
sat by the side of my sister Juliet, 
a bunch of white roses in my bo- 
som the only relief I had con- 
sented to give my mourning gar- 
ments—a blot amongst the pink, 
and blue, and green dresses that 
rustled and fluttered around me. 
Sir Thomas, in returning thanks 
for the manner in which the baby’s 
health had been drunk, did make 
some allusion to me as her mother, 
and the pleasure which he felt 
certain I had taken in the demon- 
stration; and then a few eyes 
turned for a moment upon me, and 
a girl who sat just opposite ex- 
claimed, ‘ Are you really the baby’s 
mother? Oh, how nice! I had 
no idea of it, you look so young!’ 
And then it was over, and I sank 
back into my former obscurity. 
Only once more was I roused 
from my inward longing to get 
away from the breakfast-table and 
seek my child, and that was when 
the Archbishop rose to say a few 
words about the ceremony we had 
just witnessed. He alluded to my 
darling Hugh, remarked what a 
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subject for gratitude it was that, 
though he was taken away, he had 
left a child behind him to be 
reared in the same holy faith to- 
which his ancestors had always 
belonged, and went on to say he 
trusted that, by God’s blessing, 
that child would grow up to tread 
in the steps of her forefathers, 
and to cling as closely to the 
Church into which she had been 
just received as he felt assured her 
father—whom he had held in his 
arms at the font, as he had done 
her that day—would have done. 
There was a great deal of emotion 
displayed at the Archbishop’s 
speech. Sir Thomas was visibly 
affected; Lady Power and Lady 
Claretown wiped their eyes more 
than once; and poor Juliet, sit- 
ting by my side, sobbed aloud. 
Yet I did not shed a tear. I, who 
had loved him as none of them 
ever could or did—I who, to my 
irreparable loss, had watched him 
die—I who had brought his child 
into the world—I, under this 
touching allusion to him, remained 
silent and unmoved. There were 
greater feelings at work in my 
bosom at that moment than even 
love or grief. I was burning with 
indignation—indignation thet they 
could speak of the loss of him who 
was all the world to me, and not 
remember my great anguish—and 
trembling with fear—fear at what 
this complete ignoring of my 
claims upon Hugh’s child por- 
tended. I was sick at heart and 
miserable ; and at last Juliet per- 
ceived my condition and smuggled 
me out of the room. They did 
not miss me, you may depend on 
it; the mother of the heiress of 
Gentian’s Cross was too insigni- 
ficant a personage to cause a gap 
at that great table. As soon as 
the solemn effect produced by the 
Archbishop’s allusion to Hugh’s 
death had passed over, the laugh- 
ter and jesting and feasting went 
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on as vigorously as before, whilst 
I sat up in the nursery, and tried 
to forget my trouble by playing 
with little May. There, just be- 
fore the first dressing-bell rang for 
dinner, I was found by my mother- 
in-law and Lady Claretown. 

‘ Oh, Katharine, are you there?’ 
exclaimed the former, as though it 
were an unprecedented thing that 
I should be in my own child’s 
nursery. ‘Lady Claretown ard 
I have come to bid our little 
beauty good-night. How well she 
behaved in church, Raikes! She 
has a sweet temper, like all my 
children.’ 

‘That she have, my Lady. So 
have Mrs. Delancey’s young ladies 
and gentlemen—all the best of 
tempers, as I’ve said over and 
over again.’ 

‘Ah! I know nothing about 
them. Juliet’s children are De- 
lanceys, but this little one is a 
Power. Well, Miss Frances,’ she 


continued, taking the child in her- 


arms, ‘and how do you like your 
new names ?” 

‘Very much, grandmama,’ ex- 
claimed Lady Claretown, pretend- 
ing to make the child reply; ‘ but 
I always mean to be called Frances, 
after my own godmama, who loves 
me so much.’ 

Lady Power laughed at this 
ebullition as though it had been 
the rarest wit. I wouldn’t laugh. 

‘So you shall, my pet,’ she 
said, addressing the child; ‘ but 
we mustn’t stay any longer, or 
we shall be late for dinner. I 
should think, Katharine, it must 
be time you were changing your 
dress.’ 

‘I do not wish to go down to 
dinner this evening, thank you. I 
hate a large party.’ 

‘Yes? How strange! Not used 
to it, I suppose. Well, good- 
night, dear baby.’ 

‘ Good-night, you sweet godchild!’ 
echoed Lady Claretown effusively. 
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‘Take great care of her for me, 
Mrs. Raikes. You don’t know 
how sharp I am going to look 
after you now.’ 

‘I trust your Ladyship will 
never have occasion to find fault 
with me,’ said Raikes, with a 
smirk. ‘I'll take good care of the 
dear child; your Ladyship may 
depend upon me for that; and I 
hope she'll grow up to be a 
credit and a pride to you—that 
I do.’ 

‘I shall do my best to accom- 
plish it, you may be sure,’ replied 
Lady Claretown. ‘ By-the-by, that 
reminds me I have brought a holy- 
water stoup to hang over her bed. 
You must be sure and use it for 
her, night and morning, Mrs. 
Raikes, until she is old enough 
to do so for herself.’ 

And Lady Claretown produced 
a beautiful little figure in painted 
china of an angel holding a shell. 
I glared at it jealously. Here 
was something again in which I 
had no part. 

Lady Power and Mrs. Raikes 
were loud in their expressions of 
admiration for the workmanship 
of the little bénitier. I looked on 
and said nothing. 

‘It is pretty,’ replied Lady 
Claretown, ‘but not half pretty 
enough for my godchild. Mind 
it hangs over her cot, Raikes.’ 

‘ But the little lady sleeps with 
her mama—at present,’ observed 
the nurse grimly. 

‘And I can’t have it over my 
bed,’ I retorted rudely. Iam very 
sorry for it now. 

‘Oh! ah!’ said Lady Clare- 
town. ‘ Well, it must hang in the 
nursery, then, till baby sleeps by 
herself; and you can use it for 
her all the same, nurse.’ 

‘Your Ladyship’s wishes shall 
be carried out to the letter,’ re- 
plied Raikes pompously; ‘ and 
everything that ZJ can teach the 
dear child she shall learn. The 
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Blessed Virgin help her, poor 
innocent lamb!’ 

I knew the last aspiration was 
breathed for little May because 
she had a Protestant mother; and 
so did the ladies. They sighed 
audibly, embraced the child 
again, and, with a curt good- 
night to me, left the room. 

Wicked spirits were raging in 
me that evening, and I distorted 
even acts of kindness into injuries. 
As my mother-in-law and Lady 
Claretown left the room I ad- 
vanced to the mantelpiece, on 
which lay the newly-presented 
holy-water stoup, and lifted it for 
examination. 

‘Isn’t it beautiful!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Raikes; ‘so natural-like, 
and such a heavenly look. Miss 
Frances is in luck to-day.’ 

‘T’ll thank you to speak of the 
child by her proper name,’ I said 
tartly. ‘I have told you she is 
to be called Miss May.’ 

‘ Well, her Ladyship gives quite 
a different order,’ replied the 
nurse insolently. 

‘I don’t care what her Lady- 
ship says or doesn’t say. The 
child is mine, and I have a right 
to choose her name. At all 
events, you will never mention 
her before me except as Miss 
May.’ 

I had never yet presumed to 
speak so authoritatively to her, 
and Mrs. Raikes was quite taken 
by surprise. 

‘I never heard such chop- 
ping and changing before,’ she 
grumbled. ‘ What with one per- 
son and another person, and one 
name and another name, I don’t 
know if I’m standing on my head 
or my heels.’ 

‘ I suppose you know who is the 
child’s mother? I said grandly. 

‘Oh! yes, ma’am, of course; 
and I’ve no wish to interfere 
myself, but her Ladyship’s very 
particular, and I’m living on her 
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wages; so when she and Lady 
Claretown P 

‘What’s Lady Claretown to 
me!’ I exclaimed indignantly as 
I swept my arm off the mantel- 
piece where it had been resting. 
The movement was fatal to the 
holy- water stoup, which came 
down with a crash and was 
smashed in the fender. 

‘Oh, Lor’! now that was an ill- 
natured thing to do!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Raikes in her odiously fami- 
liar manner. ‘A stoup as must 
have cost a couple of pounds if it 
cost a shilling. And when I had 
just promised her godmama to 
use the holy water night and 
morning!’ 

‘What nonsense!’ I cried an- 
grily, and without condescending 
to explain it had been an accident. 
‘ As if it would do her any good! 
I’m very glad the stupid thing is 
broken. I never heard such rub- 
bish in my life.’ 

I was not speaking the truth, 
for if I had not learned to believe 
in my dead Hugh’s religion I had 
too much reverence for it, and for 
him, to disbelieve. 

But rage had taken possession 
of me. My poor childish heart 
was smarting under a sense of 
injury and neglect, and I was 
ready to fight against anything 
that threatened to raise a barrier 
between me and the child of my 
affections. Have you not often 
seen some poor dumb mother—a 
dog or cat, perhaps—when the 
children of the family come to 
handle and admire her newly-born 
litter of puppies or kittens? How 
the poor brute trembles with 
anxiety as each blind, squealing 
baby is lifted from the basket— 
how her meek eye follows the 
rough hand that suspends her 
treasure in mid-air—how uneasily 
she whines (or mews) in answer— 
how plainly she implores for it to 
be restored to her! She knows 
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well enough her master will not 
hart her little one. She believes 
that he is more powerful than 
herself—better able, perhaps, to 
take care of it. Yet she trembles— 
she knows not why—and the lov- 
ing whine, or purr, with which 
she ‘receives it back—the eager- 
ness with Which she curls her 
body right round it to conceal it 
from view—the happy, contented 
expression on her face as she 
looks up again—tell in a breath 
the miserable suspense she has 
gone through. I have often 
thought that my feeling» {at the 
period of life of which Iam now 
speaking) were very much like 
those of a dumb animal. The 
instinct of motherhood was strong 
within me, and I stood alone. 
There was no father to put his 
strong arm about my child and 
me, and tell us not to fear! I 
knew the Powers were better 
capable of rearing and providing 
for my baby than myself, and 
that, in a measure, she belonged 
to them; and I felt as if, day by 
day, she were slipping from my 
grasp into theirs. 

Oh! I was miserable! I hardly 
know how to explain my feelings; 
but I was very miserable. The 
baby who had come to be such 
a joy to me was turning into a 
source of unhappiness and dis- 
content. Even in her religion 
I was ‘to be divided from her. 
Her nurses and godparents were 
to teach her to pray; her mother 
could not kneel in the same 
church, nor use the same prayers. 
Not that I thought much of one 
church over another, nor had any 
decided views on any subject; but 
I was in that frame of mind when 
everything fretted me, and I was 
ready to make an evil even out of 
the pretty present that Lady Clare- 
town had given to my baby, and I 
had smashed, without remorse, 
upon the hearthstone. Mrs. Raikes 
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professed to be horribly shocked 
at my profanity, and I was sorry 
for the words directly I had 
spoken them; but I was too angry 
and too proud to say I had been 
wrong, and quitted the nursery 
without further parley, leaving 
her to pick up the broken pieces 
of the angel holding out the 
shell. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A RASH RESOLVE. 


AFTER-CIRCUMSTANCES led me to 
believe that Mrs. Raikes repeated 
to her mistress what I had said 
and done relative to baby’s name 
and the holy-water stoup, but 
Lady Power never alluded to the 
subject before me. Juliet did— 
and as far as I was able, I gave 
her an explanation of my conduct ; 
but her mother kept silence. Only, 
her manners grew more distant 


‘towards me from that day, and 


she was scrupulous in calling my 
infant by the name she knew I 
disliked ; whilst I as scrupulously 
clung to that of my own choice. 
It was a regular battle between us 
when the child appeared, who 
should address her first as ‘ May,’ 
or ‘ Frances.’ And that warfare 
raged till Lady Power’s dying 
da 


y. 

The period of my sister Juliet’s 
visit to Gentian’s Cross was now 
drawing to a close, and I looked 
forward to her departure with dis- 
may. She was the only one of 
Hugh’s sisters to whom I had in 


the least felt drawn. Margaret, 
and Blanche, and Norah were 
simple nonentities. 

But before that time arrived I 
had quite made up my mind, as I 
thought, to leave Ireland. 

I was not decided where to go. 
Sometimes I thought of taking 
apartments near Juliet in London, 
or Aunt Tessie in Guildford. I 
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would rather even have returned 
to the monotony and prosiness of 
Ivy Cottage, than remained beneath 
the chilling and uncongenial in- 
fluence of Gentian’s Cross. 

But when I spoke of my inten- 
tion to Mrs. Delancey, I was morti- 
fied and disappointed to find she 
was totally opposed to it. More 
than that, she appeared astonished 
at the idea, as if it were an impos- 
sibility; and I had so fully ex- 
pected to receive her sympathy 
and advice, that the effect of my 
confidence took me completely by 
surprise. 

‘You couldn’t do it, Katie,’ she 
said decisively. ‘It is absurd to 
think of such a thing. What 
would you do with that child, 
alone in lodgings ? 

‘But I shouldn’t be alone: of 
course I should have a nurse for 
her.’ 

‘A servant is no companion or 
protector. You are too young to 
live by yourself. And what do 
you know of housekeeping!’ 

‘I can learn.’ 

‘Nonsense! You must put the 
idea out of your head altogether, 
If you were wealthy, and could 
command proper chaperonage, and 
have a retinue of servants, it might 
be different; but nothing could 
justify your leaving the shelter of 
Gentian’s Cross for furnished lodg- 
ings. My father wouldn’t hear 
of it.’ 

‘But, Juliet, I can’t live here 
always!’ 

‘Why not? What is more 
natural than that you should 
make Hugh’s house yours—par- 
ticularly as your child is to in- 
herit it? I am quite sure my 
parents would never consent to 
part with the baby, and I don’t 
suppose ‘you would like to leave 
her behind.’ 

‘Leave my baby behind! Oh, 
Juliet! as if I could!’ 

‘ Just so. But don’t you see the 
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folly of taking her away? Here: 
she is surrounded by every luxury 
and advantage, and will be reared 
as befits her station in life. In 
lodgings with you, she would not 
be likely to have the same attend- 
ance or comforts, and her health 
would in all probability suffer. 
But it is no use discussing the 
contingencies, because I am con- 
vinced my parents would never let 
her go. I don’t think they ought.’ 

‘But, Juliet, that is the very 
thing that makes me so unhappy! 
My child seems to belong much 
more to them than to me.’ 

‘Poor little Katie!’ replied my 
sister-in-law, stroking my hair. 
‘No, dear; that can never be. 
Don’t fret yourself about that. 
But she does belong to Gentian’s 
Cross, and Derry Lodge, and half- 
a-dozen other places; and it is 
only right, under the circum- 
stances, that she should be brought 
up on her own property, and 
amongst her own people. Your 
faith, too, Katie, is a serious ob- 
stacle to your being allowed to 
bring up your child alone. How 
could you teach her properly, or 
set her a good example? I don’t 
blame you for your religion, dear, 
remember, but we can’t serve two 
masters. And added to all this, 
Katie, I don’t think you can take 
her away without my father’s 
sanction.’ 

‘What do you mean? I have 
plenty of money—more than I 
should want.’ 

‘My poor child! you haven’t a 
halfpenny that is legally your 
own. Dear Hugh had just come 
into his little property, but he 
died without making a will, and 
by rights it all passes to his sisters. 
We don’t want it, remember, nor 
would we touch it; but still it is 
not yours, except by courtesy, and 
would be a strong weapon in my 
father’s hand, if you attempted to 
go against his wishes in this matter.’ 
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I was silent. I saw the meshes 
of the net closing round me. 

‘I could not speak so confidently 
in this matter, Katie,dear,’ resumed 
my sister-in-law kindly, ‘had I 
not heard it discussed by my 
parents. They cannot help seeing 
you are not happy here, and I 
think they are sorry for it; but 
Hugh’s child is naturally every- 
thing to them (what a pity it is 
she was not a boy, to inherit the 
title !), and they will go any lengths 
sooner than part with her to be 
brought up in a Protestant atmo- 
sphere. So long as you remain at 
Gentian’s Cross, my father will be 
only too happy to continue your 
allowance; but were you to pro- 
pose leaving it with the child, I 
am afraid he would be inclined to 
refuse it. And then you would be 
penniless! And why should you 
wish to go, dear Katie? You are 
not so much of a stranger here as 
you were, and your baby is well 
cared for and happy, and every 
day things will improve. Try to 
look on it as your home, dear—at 
all events until you leave it for 
another.’ 

* How can I leave it for another,’ 
I said savagely, ‘when you say I 
have not a halfpenny to buy bread 
with ?” 

‘I meant, should ‘you ever wish 
to leave it for another, Katie. We 
have not, of course, been able to 
help contemplating such a con- 
tingency. You are so young still, 
dear—and you are growing s0 
pretty—it is not likely you will 
remain here to the end of your 
days.’ 

* What do you mean ?’ I asked. 

I really did not know to what 
she alluded. 

‘I mean that, in all probability, 
you will marry again some day, 
and then perhaps you will not 
mind leaving dear baby as a legacy 
to papa and mama.’ 

* Marry again!’ I cried, in a 
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tone of disgust. ‘Marry again !— 
when Hugh——’ 

But here I broke down, and 
ended my rhapsody in a flood of 
tears. It was long before my 
sister-in-law could console me. To 
marry again !—to forget all about 
my darling boy lying cold and 
dead in his coffin beneath the 
ground of Pere-la-Chaise, whilst 
some other man called himself my 
husband, and talked to me as 
Hugh had talked! Oh! it seemed 
too horrible !—too unnatural—too 
sacrilegious to my young inno- 
cent mind; and I had received a 
coarse shock from which it was 
some time before I recovered. 
And when I did, it was to cling 
with still greater fervour to the 
idea of never parting with my 
precious child! I felt as if that 
was what the Powers had been 
trying to do all along! To dis- 
gust me with Gentian’s Cross, and 
themselves, and everything con- 


‘cerning them, so that I might be 


glad to forget my dear dead love, 
and all his sweet ways and words, 
and to rush to the home of any- 
body else and leave my Hugh’s 
child behind me! But no! no! 
no! They might do what they 
liked, but it was all useless! They 
should never, never make me false 
to my lost lover, nor to the child 
he had left behind him! So I 
told Mrs. Delancey, clinging to her 
and sobbing as if my heart would 
break. I think she was frightened 
at the storm which she had raised. 
I know she tried hard to console 
me: assured me over and over 
again that my fidelity to Hugh’s 
memory would only endear me to 
his parents ; and that the last thing 
they wished to do was to separate 
me from my baby. But she en- 
treated me therefore, for Hugh’s 
sake, to try and be reconciled to 
the idea of living in the place 
where he was born, and where, if 
he were still cognisant of what 
2n2 
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passed on earth, she felt sure he 
would be glad to know that I was 
safe under the protection of his 
parents. 

This argument had more effect 
on me than any other; and though 
the conversation left me unhappy 
and unsettled, after alittle while I 
did become reconciled to the idea 
of living at Gentian’s Cross—and 
particularly as Juliet assured me 
that she should often be there her- 
self, and made me promise, as 
soon as baby should be old enough 
to leave home, to pay her an 
annual visit in London. 

She left Ireland; the guests who 
had been assembled during the 
fine weather dispersed; the autumn 
days began to close in; the family 
at Gentian’s Cross was drawn more 
closely together—and then a new 
worry assailed me. I no longer 
felt such a stranger in their home 
circle; but I was still a stranger 
to their faith, and because little 
May was not, the fact had power 
to gall me. 

I could have borne very well to 
see my father and mother and 
sisters-in-law set off to attend mass 
every Sunday morning, whilst I 
walked by myself to pray in the 
whitewashed barn that did duty 
for a Protestant church in that 
vicinity. It was not separation 
from them in such matters that 
disturbed my mind; it was the 
thousand and one little instances 
that took place at home, in which 
my child and their religion were 
coupled together, that made me 
long to be a Catholic. They 
would not dare to ignore me then 
as they did now (so I said to my- 
self), nor to make arrangements 
for little May’s future bringing-up 
without any reference to what I 
wished or approved of. This feel- 
ing was very strong on me soon 
after the christening. When Fa- 
ther Ferguson, who was the family 
director, paid his usual weekly 
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call, I could not bear to see my 
baby brought down to him, and 
to hear the blessing pronounced 
on her from which I knew I was 
excluded. I chafed under a sense 
of injury at each fresh present, 
chiefly tokens of her faith, which 
her aunts or other relations made 
her. I could have smashed the 
images and pictures with which 
her nursery was adorned; and my 
indignation reached its height one 
day when Mrs. Raikes (who, like 
many of her class, was very super- 
stitious) dipped a silver medal, 
which little May usually wore 
round her neck, into the holy- 
water stoup, because, in playing \ 
with the child, I had thrown the 
chain over my own head. I did 
not call out, as on a former occa- 
sion, that it was nonsense; but I 
walked out of the nursery, and 
went for a long ramble, sadly 
brooding on the division this cir- 
cumstance of difference of faith 
might create in the future between 
my baby and myself. And it was 
during this walk that the question 
suggested itself to me, ‘ Why 
should I not become a Catholic 
also? As I have said before, I 
had no real feeling on the subject. 
It is true that, since my baby’s 
birth, I had begun to use the habit 
of prayer, but it was more from an 
idea of duty than of pleasure ; there 
was no religion in my heart. I 
was very ignorant on such matters, 
but I knew that Protestants did 
sometimes turn Catholics, because 
my Hugh had more than once 
spoken to me about it, even 
during the short time we were 
together. 

And, perhaps, as strong a wish 
to be more olosely united to my 
dead lover, as to my living child, 
urged me to the step I eventually 
decided on. Any way, I thought 
of and brooded on the subject for 
some days, until I arrived at what 
I conceived to be a grand and 
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lofty resolution. I would become 
a Catholic! 

I did not consult my mother 
nor sisters-in-law. That would 
have seemed to me a childish pro- 
ceeding, unworthy of my age and 
dignity. No! what I intended to 
do was to keep the business quite 
secret until some day some allu- 
sion more than usually aggravating 
should be made to my religion, 
when I should majestically reply, 
‘You are entirely mistaken in 
your surmises, for I am a Catholic 
like yourselves !’ 

I imagined Lady Power's look 
of mystified incredulity — her 
daughters’ ridicule— and finally 
my own triumph when the truth 
was revealed. And mingled with 
this, I fear, was not a little self- 
satisfaction at the idea that, how- 
ever openly they might congratu- 
late me on the event, they would 
secretly be much discomfited to 


think that thenceforth I might . 


claim a voice in all matters of dis- 


cussion relative to my baby’s reli- 
gious education. 

Filled with this notion, I next 
began to consider how best to carry 


it out. Icould not conceive there 
would be any difficulty. I had 
been reared in the belief that 
Roman Catholics were a species of 
roaring lions, going about and 
seeking whom they might devour ; 
and that, very far from refusing or 
hesitating to receive members of 
any other sect into their church, 
they were only too ready to drag 
them in by main force, and bap- 
tize them against their will; after 
which act they became com- 
pletely in the power of the priests, 
and would be subjected to the 
most frightful persecution — in- 
deed, made away with secretly, if 
they ever attempted to enter an 
alien place of worship again. I 
believed this, but it did not 
frighten me, for I knew, for my 
baby’s sake, I should never wish 
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even to be thought to be a Pro- 
testant. So, being well aware on 
what days the Power family usually 
frequented their church, I chose 
one on which I was not likely to 
encounter them, and walked in 
boldly to speak to Father Ferguson. 

It was on a Friday in December, 
at about four o’clock in the after- 
noon. How well I remember the 
day! The church was lighted up 
for benediction; indeed, the ser- 
vice was going on as I arrived, and 
I had to wait till its conclusion. 
When it was ended, I was not 
ignorant where to find Father 
Ferguson, for I had accompanied 
my sisters-in-law to confession 
more than once, and knew the 
door by which they entered his 
confessional. As I closed it be- 
hind me my heart beat rather fast, 
still I had no doubt of the issue 
of my application. I knelt down 
by the perforated-zinc window 
which divided me from the priest, 
and said, without hesitation : 

‘Tam Mrs. Hugh Power—Katie, 
you know, Father Ferguson.’ 

The father knew me well by 
name and sight, although he had 
not often spoken to me; but his 
voice did not express any surprise 
as he answered : 

‘Well, my daughter, and what 
do you want of me?’ 

‘I want to be a Catholic. I 
want you to receive me into the 
Church. How soon can you do it?” 

‘This is rather a sudden reso- 
lution on your part; is it not? 

* Yes !—no, I mean. I’ve wanted 
it for a long time. You will do it, 
won’t you, father?” 

‘I must first hear some of your 
reasons, my child, for desiring to 
make so important a change.’ 

‘My reasons!’ I stammered. 

‘Yes! How long is it since you 
desired to be a Catholic?” 

‘Ever since I came here, I 
think.’ 

‘ And why do you wish it? 
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‘Oh, because of baby, father! 
I must be the same religion as 
baby! and my poor Hugh too! I 
don’t seem to belong to him or to 
his people; and Lady Power is 
always saying > 

‘Hush, my child! Tell me of 
yourself, not of others. You have 
been reared in the Protestant faith, 
and you wish to change it for that 
of The Church, not because you 
have, by God’s grace, been con- 
vinced that it is The Church, but 
because your husband died in it, 
and your infant has been baptized 
into it. Am I right? 

‘Yes, father!’ I answered 
meekly. 

‘It is a laudable wish on your 
part to be able to instruct your 
child in the mysteries of her faith, 
and an affectionate wish to belong 
to that in which your husband 
died; but wishes are not sufficient 
to make you a Catholic, my daugh- 
ter. For that purpose you must 
have nothing less than belief.’ 

‘ But if you baptize me I shall 
be a Catholic, father.’ 

* You will be a Catholic in name ; 
but that is not enough for your 
salvation. Can you assure me that 
you believe the Catholic Church 
to be the one only Church founded 
by Jesus Christ during His sojourn 
upon earth ?’ 

* Oh yes!’ I answered, without 
thinking, and only desirous to gain 
my end. ‘I would give anything 
to belong to It.’ 

‘If your child were a Protestant 
you would give her up to enter 
the Catholic Church ?” 

I stopped and shuddered. I 
was not aliar! I could not an- 
swer ‘ yes.’ 

* Well, my daughter ?” 

‘Father Ferguson, how could I 
give up my child ?—my own child 
—the only thing that I have left.’ 

‘And God?’ he said interroga- 
tively. 

‘And God,’ I repeated, feeling 
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dreadfully confused, and not know- 
ing what he meant. 

‘ What of Him? If this Church 
is His true Church, and He founded 
it, is He to come before your child, 
or after her ?” 

I saw my error on the moment. 

* You are right,’ I answered. ‘I 
cannot be a Catholic.’ 

‘God forbid that I should say 
that, or think it! I trust in His 
mercy that you will at some future 
day (and that not a far distant one) 
be a Catholic. But you are not one 
now, my child ; and until by faith 
you are so, you must not dream of 
entering the Church.’ 

Utterly dispirited, but told by 
conscience there was no alternative, 
I rose to go. 

*I am so sorry I troubled you 
for nothing,’ I said, with conven- 
tional politeness. 

* You have not troubled me for 
nothing,’ replied Father Ferguson. 
‘I hope I shall see you often now, 
and talk with you upon the subject 
that interests you. By-the-way, 
may I ask what your father and 
mother-in-law say to your proposi- 
tion ?’ 

‘I have not asked them, father.’ 

* You have consulted no one but 
myself ?’ 

‘Noone. I wanted to become 
a Catholic,’ I went on, regardless 
now whether he knew my motives 
or not, ‘ because baby is one, and 
they always seem to think that I 
am nobody, and I shouldn’t be able 
to teach her her prayers, or any- 
thing when she gets bigger, and it 
makes me miserable.’ 

‘ You will not mind seeing me 
occasionally when I call at Gen- 
tian’s Cross ?’ he demanded. 

‘Oh no, Father, of course not— 
that is—you won’t tell Lady Power 
I came here, will you?’ 

‘I will not, since you wish it. 
But I should like to see you in 
my church now and then; and 
you will let me lend you a few 
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‘little books that will explain to 
you the subject, on which at pre- 
sent, if you will forgive my saying 
80, you are very ignorant.’ 

‘I will come when I can,’ I 
answered, alluding to his first re- 
quest, ‘and I will read the books. 
But, father, you will not tell Lady 
Power, will you ?’ 

‘ Are you afraid of Lady Power, 
my child? 

Inodded. He was silent. Then, 
after a pause, he said: 

‘ The books I propose to lend you 
will, I trust, make clear to you how 
great a sin you would have been 
guilty of had you entered the 
Church, as you desired—without 
thought, or belief, or prayer— 
merely to gratify what may prove 
@ passing wish to gain an ascend- 
ency over your child. What age 
is your child now?” 

‘Ten months. She has got four 
teeth,’ I added eagerly. 

* Long before she is of an age to 
receive religious instruction, I trust 


you may be ina position to become 
her teacher,’ he said kindly. ‘With 
God’s help, I will do all in my 
power to make you so. But we 
must have truth before everything 
—-perfect truth and perfect trust 
—or our best endeavours will end 


in defeat. I will send you the 
books I spoke of, and I trust that 
the perusal of them may be blessed 
to you. When that time arrives, 
my child, come back to me, and I 
will welcome you with gladness. 
Until it arrives, pray—pray ear- 
nestly that the right path may be 
pointed out to you; but beware 
how you attempt to use God’s 
means to effect your own will. And 
now you must go—others are 
waiting to speak tome. May God 
bless you, my child, and bring you 
home to the true faith ; but till He 
brings you, do not come again.’ 

I do not know if Father Fergu- 
son’s last words were judicious 
ones: the effect they had on me 
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was to prevent my ever reposing 
confidence in him again. I read 
the pamphlets he sent to me, and 
I saw him occasionally in the pre- 
sence of my mother-in-law ; but I 
studiously avoided being left alone 
with him. I saw him look at me 
sometimes and sigh; but my heart 
was hardened, and my pride had 
been wounded, and I took no no- 
tice of him. 

Yet the rebuff he had given me 
in the confessional, and the stress 
he had laid on the importance of 
deep reflection and earnest faith, 
before changing my religion for his 
own, had more effect on me, per- 
haps, than any amount of sophistry 
and persuasion would have had. 

I perceived that, instead of 
thinking any one good enough to 
be a Catholic, he considered the 
Catholic religion much too good 
for any one, and I respected it and 
him accordingly. During the rest 


. of my stay at Gentian’s Cross I 


made no further sign to him or 
any one ; but the seeds of the faith 
which was destined to console my 
later years were sown through the 
instrumentality of Father Fergu- 
son. I did not think deeply, but 
I thought continuously. Scarcely 
a day or an hour passed but some- 
thing occurred to recall his solemn 
warning to my mind, and I found 
myself constantly comparing my 
state of feeling with the example 
he had set up for me. 

The consequence of which was, 
that I never went back to him. 
Doubtless it was all ordered for 
the best. Had I become a Catholic 
at that period of my existence, I 
might have been a cold, careless, 
and irreligious one. I might have 
learned the mysteries of the reli- 
gion without reverencing them, 
and have engaged in its prayers 
without understanding them. It 
is well for me that it was not so. I 
returned from that single interview 
with Father Ferguson to the cares, 
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pleasures, and duties that awaited 
me in that little circle which was 
bounded by the four walls that in- 
closed the nursery of my child. 

And there, for ten, if not happy, 
at least not unhappy, years, I 
nursed, loved, played with, and 
watched over her. There, from 
sixteen years of age to six-and- 
twenty, I was solely and com- 
pletely the companion, nurse, and 
mother of my own child. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
TEN YEARS OF CHANGE. 


I am aware that I have spent too 
much time already in recalling the 
history of May’s childhood. To 
the general reader it cannot be 
very interesting to learn how soon 
my baby cut her teeth, at what 
age she began to run alone, and 
whether flesh, fowl, or fish agreed 
best with her constitution. And 
even now I should pause to tear 
up all that has gone before, or 
humbly ask the pardon of my 
hearers, were it not that the seem- 
ingly puerile details into which I 
have been compelled to enter are 
stringently necessary to the fur- 
ther working out of the story of 
our two lives. For how else could 
I have made you understand the 
means, the circumstances (appa- 
rently so trivial, and yet which 
had so powerful an effect upon my 
first years) by which my child be- 
came to me, what she now is, the 
very core and essence of my being ? 
Ordinary mothers and ordinary 
children cannot comprehend the 
feeling. They must have been 
placed in the same position that I 
was—they must have had every 
other tie plucked up by the roots, 
and been left to weather the storm 
alone—amidst uncongenial infiu- 
ences and spirits, with but one 
little bud of promise to cling to— 
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one little heart left of all the world 
to love them—one little tongue to. 
prattle words of sympathy and af- 
fection, before they can even realise 
what I grew up to feel for my own 
child. After the first year that I 
spent at Gentian’s Cross, the time 
passed smoothly enough. I had 
been like a young horse first put 
into harness, that frets and chafes 
against the restraint of girth, and 
band, and buckle; but when I 
found resistance unavailing, I 
learned to go quietly, and, if I was 
not exuberantly happy, I became 
at least content. It was a great 
consolation to me to know that, if 
my home was not all I could de- 
sire, it was the home in which my 
Hugh had been reared from baby- 
hood to manhood, and to see my 
little girl running about the same 
paths he had trotted over, swing- 
ing in the same swing, and even 
riding on the same old pony, now 
very grey about the muzzle and 
stiff about the legs, which had 
been purchased for Hugh’s use 
when a little boy. How baby and 
I (it was long before I could break 
myself of the habit of calling her 
baby) loved that patient, worn-out 
old animal !—how we kissed it, for 
the sake of dear papa in heaven! 
—and how indignant we became if 
any one dared to use a stick to it, 
or in any way to treat it roughly! 
For though, as time went on, my 
feelings with regard to my young 
husband’s death became more soft- 
ened—though I could speak his 
name without a burst of tears, and 
even recall some of his sunny ways- 
and words with smiles—-still I was 
very faithful to the memory of my. 
early love, and never a thought 
entered my head that it was pos- 
sible that I should either forget 
him or replace him. I think it 
was this circumstance as much as: 
any other that brought Lady Power 
round at last to love me, or, at 
least, to like me. 
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I know that it had much infiu- 
ence over Sir Thomas’s affection 
for me, and that it induced him 
to name me in his will, as though 
I had been his own daughter. 
And whatever reward my fidelity 
brought to me, indeed there was 
no sham about it. I was earnestly, 
truly, solely devoted to the me- 
mory of Hugh. The continuous 
lesson I repeated to my little May 
in bed bore its fruit, to my great 
delight, in her first effort at speak- 
ing, which resulted in the syllable 
‘Hoo!’ How hysterical the sound 
made me! How I cried and 
laughed over my clever baby !— 
and kissed her—and kissed the 
precious likeness which she tried 
to name! From that hour I'spoke 
more to her of ‘ Hoo’ than ever. 
The first stories she heard were 
stories of ‘ Hoo’—the first prayer 
she prayed was to see ‘Hoo’ in 
heaven—the first present I made 
her, the value of which she could 


understand, was a copy of the” 


portrait of ‘ Hoo.’ My baby learned 
that she was ‘ Hoo’s’ baby long 
before she knew that she was mine; 
and she learned to pity me because 
* Hoo’ was gone away, long before 
I taught her to rejoice that she 
had come to comfort me instead. 
When my May meets her father 
in the better world, he will have 
no need for reproach that she has 
not been taught to love his memory. 
Bear witness for me, my Hugh, 
how faithful and tender a heart you 
left behind you!—a heart which, 
after passing through a storm of 
trouble, which made your loss ap- 
pear a snow-flake, has but one 
hope, one prayer, one desire—to be 
reunited to yours in the youth 
and innocence of heaven ! 

My baby throve through all the 
stages of infancy, from a fat, dim- 
pled creature, unable to run alone, 
tumbling about the place, all 
smiles and coos, to a sweet, en- 
gaging little child of three years 
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old. At this juncture, to my great 
delight, Mrs. Raikes left Lady 
Power’s service. She had received 
an offer to superintend the nursery 
of a duchess, and could not in 
reason have been expected to re- 
main any longer with the wife of 
a mere baronet. So she gave up 
the charge of little May, and from 
that hour, with the assistance of 
a young Irish girl, I took the task 
upon myself. 

What pure happiness it gave me 
to bathe her lovely little limbs 
morning and evening — to brush 
and comb the pale gold ringlets 
that hung round her head—to 
dress her in her dainty little 
suits of needlework and cambric, 
and then to gaze at her, and feel 
that she was all my own. I be- 
lieve I was just as often taken for 
her nursemaid as not, particularly 
when we went for long rambles 
together unattended—May, seated 
on the old pony that had carried 
my blessed Hugh, and I walking 
by her side carrying a basketful of 
dolls and other rubbish, which my 
darling insisted upon taking with 
her wherever she went. It was of 
no use Lady Power and my sisters- 
in-law trying to persuade me to- 
accompany them to the balls or 
other festivities in Dublin; nothing 
on earth could induce me to leave- 
my child even for a few hours, and 
the consequence was that May, 
like all children when made too- 
much of, became imperious and 
tyrannical, and ordered me about 
like a slave! Yet I was a happy 
slave —a slave who hugged his 
chains! If, even for a moment, I 
pretended to be angry with her, 
ene flash from those grey-blue- 
eyes—one reproachful baby glance 
from Hugh’s child—would bring 
me flying to her side to kiss 
away her tears or look of gloom. 
The little rascal knew her power, 
too, and exercised it fully. It 
was enough for her to say, ‘ Hoo’s 
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baby wants dat,’ or ‘Oo’s very 
cross to Hoo’s child!’ to melt her 
girlish mother into tears, and make 
her ready to go down on her knees 
and ask her tyrant’s pardon for ever 
having dared to dispute her wishes 
or refuse her anything. 

Lady Power remonstrated with 
me more than once upon what she 
termed my infatuation; she also 
tried hard to persuade me to go 
into society, and throw off my 
mourning; but I combated all her 
arguments with but one reply, 
that May was Hugh’s child, and 
I could no more leave her than I 
could forget him. And his mother, 
however soon her own wound had 
healed, could hardly find fault 
with such reasoning as mine. My 


greatest pleasure, perhaps, was 
visiting Mrs. Delancey in Park 
Lane, which I did each year. But 
even then I advanced very little 
in knowledge of the world. I 
would not accompany my sister-in- 


law out in the evenings, though 
May were safe and sound asleep in 
bed; neither would I join in any 
pleasures by day in which she 
could not take a share ; and though 
I still professed to be a Protestant, 
I always went to mass when the 
child went. This may appear to 
be such an exaggeration of mater- 
nal love as to call for ridicule 
rather than sympathy: but then it 
must be remembered that I had 
never tasted the doubtful pleasures 
of dissipation. I did not, there- 
fore,miss them. My experience of 
life had been so simple and un- 
varied, that it was quite enough 
diversion for me to work for my 
little girl, and attend on her and 
romp with her; and when we did 
go together to such places as Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s, the Zoological 
Gardens, or an afternoon panto- 
mime, my delight and surprise 
were quite as unbounded as her 
own. In fact, we were two children 
together, and at twenty years of 
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age I was almost as unsophisticated 
as May was at four. From that 
time she grew rapidly, promising 
to be a much larger and taller 
woman than myself, who still re- 
mained very slight, very youthful- 
looking, and about the middle 
height. When May was seven, 
Lady Power thought it right that 
she should have a governess, and 
a lady of the name of Lamotte was 
engaged to conduct her education. 
Shall I be believed when I say 
that I immediately went in for 
studying with mychild? At first, 
with the idea of easing the lessons 
which so often blistered my dar- 
ling’s face with tears, and ther 
from the discovery how dreadfully 
ignorant I was, and a laudable 
desire to improve myself. ‘ What 
next ?’ cried Lady Power on enter- 
ing the schoolroom one day, and 
finding me thus employed. ‘ My 
dear Katharine, I should never be 
surprised to see you put on one of 
Frances’ pinafores and walk in to 
dessert. We shall have you chang- 
ing places by-and-by. She grows 
so rapidly, and you refuse to grow 
at all. We shan’t be able to dis- 
tinguish soon which is the mother 
and which is the child.’ 

‘ Katie’s my mother of course!’ 
said pert Miss May. (She always 
called me ‘ Katie,’ the little rogue! 
and sometimes ‘ Hoo’s own Katie!’ 
for which I had no heart to re- 
buke her.) 

‘I wish she would keep you in 
better order then,’ replied Lady 
Power, though she looked proudly 
at her the while. ‘ Your mother’s 
too good to you, Frances. She 
thinks too much of you, and too 
little of herself. I hope you will 
never forget it when you are a big 
girl.’ 

It was occasional remarks like 
these that reconciled me to Gen- 
tian’s Cross as a home. 

I don’t think a more elegant, 
graceful child than my May, at 
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ten years old, could possibly be 
imagined. 

She had grown out of all baby 
fat and chubbiness at that period, 
and was tall, slim, and upright as 
a poplar. Her large grey-blue 
eyes (Ah! my love! those eyes! 
those eyes!) looked out from a 
framework of long, dark lashes, 
beneath two delicately pencilled 
eyebrows; her complexion was 
fair, her nose good, her mouth 
small and dewy; her hair, of the 
palest gold, had lost all its curl, 
and lay silken and straight upon 
her shoulders. She was remark- 
ably healthy, although not robust, 
and her whole appearance was 
striking and aristocratic. 

Of her disposition I say nothing 
—these pages will reveal it. To 
me she was simply perfect: a 
thing to be gazed at and gloried 
in; a creature whom I could never 
thank God sufficiently for making 
my own child. When May was ten 
years old, an event occurred that 
filled us all with grief. 

Sir Thomas Power died. The 
old man, although not of sufii- 
ciently determined and resolute a 
character to inspire an absorbing 
attachment, was yet so good and 
kindly disposed to all around him, 
that his death created a void 
greater perhaps than would have 
been entailed by the loss of a more 
vigorous nature. From the watch- 
dog in the kennel, to the wife of 
his bosom, everybody missed him. 
And I, perhaps, most of all. For I 
had lived so secluded and quiet an 
existence at Gentian’s Cross that 
small things pleased me more than 
they did other people, and my 
father-in-law’s habitual attention 
had sunk very deep into my heart. 
When he died, I knew that I had 
cared for him more than all the 
rest of the household put together. 
I remembered his kindness at 
Hugh’s deathbed, and all the 
memory of that mournful time re- 
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vived to make me mourn still 
more deeply the loss of the only 
one who had shared it with me. 

The whole family naturally 
assembled at the funeral; and then 
I heard, to my surprise, that my 
father-in-law had left me five hun- 
dred pounds a year, settled on me 
unconditionally until my death, 
and that Lady Power only held 
Gentian’s Cross, and Derry Lodge, 
and the other properties of which 
dear Hugh would have been the 
owner, until my little May should 
have reached the age of twenty-one 
years, when she would inherit 
them with an income of five thou- 
sand pounds—small enough to 
keep up such expensive places on, 
but, in my inexperienced eyes, a 
fortune of untold expanse. 

I was very grateful for my dear 
father-in-law’s remembrance of me. 
The knowledge that I was only a 
dependent on my husband’s family 


. had often risen up to vex and 


humble me. Now I was inde- 
pendent—free to go where I would; 
and though I had long since given 
up the idea of breaking away from 
Hugh’s people, the certainty of 
freedom gave me a pleasure I had 
never yet tasted, and stood me in 
good stead but a very short time 
after it had been bestowed on me. 

Mrs. Delancey and Lady Power 
had several conversations together 
relative to the best means of carry- 
ing on my child’s education. They 
admitted me freely to these dis- 
cussions—as, indeed, they did now 
to everything that concerned my- 
self or May. She could hardly be 
said to have learnt anything from 
Miss Lamotte, for she was of too 
high-spirited a nature ever to 
derive much advantage from home 
instruction. 

‘Just like poor dear Hugh!’ 
said Lady Power, with a sigh. 

‘Just like my own lost dar- 
ling!’ I echoed, exulting in the 
undoubted likeness May displayed, 
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both in looks and character, to her 
dead father. 

‘ Mother, we couldn’t do better— 
Katie couldn’t do better, if she 
only knew—than send her to our 
dear Mére Anastase, at the Con- 
vent of L’Enfant Jésus,’ said Mrs. 
Delancey. 

‘ But whereis that ? I demanded. 

‘In Brussels, dear; in the very 
best quartier. I and my elder 
sisters were all educated there. 
Mére Anastase is the dearest, 
kindest old thing in the world, 
and the girls have every possible 
advantage. Sooner or later May 
must leave us, Katie. It is quite 
out of the question she can be 
educated here; and why not in 
Brussels, as well as anywhere else ?” 

‘But I shall go too!’ I said, 
eagerly. 

‘Do you think it would be 
worth while ?’ 

‘ Worth while! Do you suppose 
I would part with her? 

‘You can’t live in the convent; 
it’s not allowed.’ 

* Can’t I live near? 

‘Perhaps: but I repeat my ques- 
tion—is it worth while? You will 
have her home for the holidays. 
Come, Katie, be reasonable. May 
is no longer a baby. It is time she 
was weaned from you, and you 
from her.’ 

‘Oh, Juliet, don’t speak like 
that! I will be reasonable and 
good. Iwill let her go to the con- 
vent of “ L’Enfant Jésus,” if Lady 
Power thinks it best. But let me 
go too !—let me go too!’ 

I was crying now. My mother- 
in-law, strange to say, was the one 
to console me. I think her late 
affliction had softened her heart. 

‘Of course you shall go too, if 
you wish it, Katharine. We were 
thinking of your own comfort, my 
dear. How will you relish living 
alone ? 

‘I care for nothing so long as I 
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can go with my child. I would 
die sooner than part with her!’ 

‘Darling Katie! no one shall 
ask you to do it,’ whispered Juliet. 

‘Certainly not,’ seconded my 
mother-in-law. ‘I am sure I need 
not tell you, Katharine, that 
Frances’ welfare is as dear to my 
heart as to that of any one. My 
only wish is to see her virtuous 
and happy, and fit to adorn the 
position to which she has been 
born as my son’s daughter. And 
to that end I feel she must 
leave Gentian’s Cross. Therefore, 
since it is decided that Frances 
had better leave home for the pur- 
poses of education, there can be 
no fitter place for her to go to 
than the convent school, where 
so many of my daughters were 
brought up, and where our name 
will be a passport for her welcome.” 

‘ You need say no more, mother. 
Katie perfectly understands,’ said 
Juliet. 

‘I perfectly understand, I 
echoed; and the matter was de- 
cided on, then and there, 

I was old enough by that time 
to see the sense of their proposal, 
and sufficiently independent, to be 
rather pleased than otherwise at the 
prospect, when once I was familiar- 
ised with it. To have been parted 
from my darling would have been 
agony to me. To go with her to 
new scenes and places was plea- 
sure, even though we were to be 
occasionally separated from one- 
another. It is true that I was 
assailed with many qualms and 
tears before the time of our start- 
ing for Brussels arrived; but my 
sister, Mrs. Delancey, volunteered 
to see us safely over the Channel, 
and comfortably settled in our new 
quarters, and the journey, there- 
fore took more the appearance of 
a party of pleasure, than the set- 
ting out upon a new and untried 
phase of existence. 


(To be continued.) 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE OVERTURE TO THE ‘ NOZZE DI FIGARO ’—THEATRICAL 


GOSSIP. 


FEW days ago, when the 

Christmas Numbers came out, 
I read some verses written by a 
scribe who spoke wonderingly of 
the flight of time :— 


« “The old year dying,” do you say? 

The phrase seems scarce a true one. 

Vid year !—it was but yesterday 
That it was called the new one. 

And can another one be nigh, 
Already on its traces? 

Ah! have we not good cause to cry, 
Eheu! anni fugaces !’ 


Time, it presently continued : 


«Time never halts nor tires—indeed, 
Methinks Age mends his paces, 
And adds a vigour to his speed— 
Eheu! anni fugaces !” 


And now, verily, this year, 
whose advent seemed so sudden, 
has flitted past; for in truth what 
appears like a few days ago was in 
reality last December. 


* Pray bear my message to those years 

To which I’ve murmured, Vale! 

Tell them how on my brow appears 
The crow’s foot deeper daily. 

Say how the furrows from Time’s plough 
More plainly show their traces ; 

How hair once black is blanching now— 
Eheu! anni fugaces !’ 


And now that malicious bird 
has been at work more industri- 
ously than ever, and this little 
year, that we drew as a bright 
child, eager to see the world into 
which he had come, is now a tot- 
tering and grey-headed old man, 
who, with feeble steps, 

‘ has started 


To that far-distant bourne, where dwell 
The ghosts of years departed.’ 


It is an old lament, however, 
and there is nothing new to be 
written about it. When, nearly 
nineteen hundred years ago, Horace 


wrote the poem from which the 
burden of these verses has been 
made up, no doubt all that could 
be said on the subject had been 
said in many different forms. 

But here is December surely 
enough, the month of holly and 
mistletoe, plum-pudding and pan- 
tomime, frost and snow, and all 
that appertains to Father Christ- 
mas; and what we have to do is 
to make the best of it. Nor to 
those who have homes worthy of 
the name—and God help those 
who have not !—is this a difficult 
task. In truth, home seems more 
like home in the winter than in 
the summer. Of course there is 
any amount of romance to be got 
out of the picture of the rose- 
embowered cottage, with the chil- 
dren playing in a garden rich with 
flowers, and the wife waiting in a 
porch of honeysuckle to welcome 
back the bread-winner, who home- 
ward plods his weary way to do 
all those things which the ideal 
cottager invariably does in fiction, 
and sometimes, no doubt, in a 
modified degree in real life. But 
in winter, when the outside world 
is cold and bare, when the trees 
are leafless, 

* When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail ;’ 


when, as Goodman Hodge slouches 
past and makes salutations, we 
note that his rough cough will 
seriously interfere with the em- 
phatic delivery of the ‘ parson’s 
saw’ next Sunday; when ‘ birds 
sit brooding in the snow,’ and it is 
plain that there will be an appli- 
cation of tallow candle to the 
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excoriated nose of poor Marian, now 
in the agonies of catarrh; when 
these things happen, I repeat, we 
make for home more eagerly. Say 
that you have been out with 
hounds, have killed some dozen 
miles away, after a long wait at the 
covert-side, and a hard run, and 
have trotted home, cold, hungry, 
and tired, how delightful the house 
looks as you turn in at the lodge 
gates! Lights are in the windows, 
your dressing-room gleams brightly 
to welcome you. In the long 
drawing-room the curtains are 
drawn aside as your horse’s hoofs 
clatter up the avenue, and, clearly 
defined by the light of the cheerful 
fire—for the candles have not been 
brought to interfere with the plea- 
sant fireside chat—are the forms 
of the girls who will soon make 
the dinner-table, and do indeed 
always make the house, so infi- 
nitely pleasant. This at any rate 
is my idea of home, and I don’t 
think it isa bad one. Whoever 
likes the picture can fill in details 
at pleasure, and say whether one 
of the Rembrandtish figures is the 
wife, or the intended wife, of him 
who has been selected for comment 
from the little party cantering 
round to the stables. Perhaps she 
is the latter, and perhaps the young 
fellow on the chestnut cob is her 
brother, and has been wondering 
all day why the hero of the picture 
has grown so excessively civil to 
him of late. In this particular I 
am out of my element, not know- 
ing what may be the sensation of 
having a wife, or some one who 
has promised to become so, to 
greet a wanderer’s return. What 
has the vagabondish literary man, 
who passes his days and nights 
surrounded by pens and inkstands 
and ‘slips’ in process of conver- 
sion into copy, whose ‘ home,’ 
when out of his den at his own 
chambers, or at the journal offices 
with which he is connected, is in 


the stalls of theatres and opera- 
houses, or picture galleries—what 
has such as he to do with a wife? 
Art is an exacting mistress, and the 
pursuit of her takes up an enor- 
mous deal of time. But I hope 
that readers whom we serve and 
try to please think kindly of us. 
sometimes, make some excuses for 
us when we flag, and when by 
chance we do well, bestow on us a 
little gratitude. This, however, is. 
sentiment, and is consequently un- 
fitted to the spirit of the age. We 
are paid so much a sheet, and that 
ought to content us; only, when 
writing of an ideal home, it is sad 
for some of us to reflect that, in- 
stead of the cheerful country 
house, where we should be wel- 
comed so kindly to pass a merry 
month, we shall very likely have 
to be up many flights of stairs in 
Fleet Street, meditating on the 
attitude of St. Petersburg and her 
allies, wondering what would be 
the best way to extricate Turkey 
from her difficulties, or discussing 
the unending complications of 
French politics. Writing a gos- 
siping article for readers who, the 
scribe hopes, will receive it kindly 
is one of the pleasant episodes in 
the life of a literary man. 


I have two picture galleries to 
speak about—the Winter Exhi- 
bition of the works of British and 
Foreign Artists at the French Gal- 
lery in Pall Mall, and the Winter 
Exhibition of Cabinet Pictures in 
oil at the Dudley. In both are 
many works of merit, enough to 
assure any one who is interested 
in the subject that the art is 
making steady progress in the best 
direction. The first of the two 
galleries opens with a picture 
called ‘Pater Noster,’ by Mr. J. 
Forbes Robertson. It represents a 
girl who is supposed to be occu- 
pied as the title would suggest, 
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and Mr. Robertson shows a very ex- 
cellent knowledge of his profession. 
The face, however, lacks devotion ; 
it gazes upwards, but really, if the 
title had been ‘ Balloon!’ and we 
were given to understand that she 
was watching the progress of Mr. 
Coxwell, I should not have been 
surprised. ToMr. A.C. Gow’s ‘ Mal- 
volio’ (No. 6), ; 


*T’ the sun practising behaviour to his 
own shadow,’ 


I must take exception on the 
ground that Malvolio was a much 
more polished and intelligent man 
than Mr. Gow has represented him. 
This Malvolio has been promoted 
from the stable-yard or the butler’s 
pantry ; and if the artist had looked 
through Charles Lamb’s essay ‘ On 
Some of the Old Actors,’ he would 
not have depicted Malvolio as he 
has done. Asa rule, actors mis- 
take this character. Sir Toby 
would never have permitted such 
a Malvolio as this ‘to be round 
with him.’ We cannot imagine 
Mr. Gow’s steward exclaiming to 
the two knights—and this, too, 
before Maria and the Clown—‘ My 
masters, are you mad? or what 
are you? Have you no wit, man- 
ners, nor honesty, but to gabble 
like tinkers at this time of night? 
Do ye make an ale-house of my 
lady’s house, that ye squeak out 
your cozier’s catches without any 
mitigation or remorse of voice? Is 
there no respect of place, persons, 
nor time in you?’ Charles Lamb, 
in his careful criticism, says, ‘ His 
pride or his gravity (call it what 
you will) is inherent, and native 
to the man, not mock or affected. 
This quality is at the best un- 
lovely, but neither buffoon nor 
contemptible. His bearing is lofty, 
a little above his station, but pro- 
bably not much above his deserts. 
We see no reason why he should 
not have been brave, honourable, 
accomplished. His careless com- 
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mittal of the ring to the ground 
(which he was commissioned to 
restore to Cesario) bespeaks a 
generosity of birth and feeling. 
His dialect on all occasions is that 
of a gentleman and a man of edu- 
cation. We must not confound 
him with the eternal old low 
steward of comedy. He is master 
to the household of a great prin- 
cess, a dignity probably conferred 
upon him for other respects than 
age or length of service. Olivia, 
at the first indication of his sup- 

madness, declares that she 
would not have him miscarry for 
half of her dowry.’ Moreover, the 
Duke bids his followers, when 
Malvolio has departed in anger, to 
‘ pursue him and entreat him to a 
peace.’ Lamb is here, as he is 
usually, but not invariably, per- 
fectly just (of course I do not 
venture to say ‘not invariably’ 
without the support of better men 
than myself), and Malvolio was 
much superior to the general esti- 
mateofhim. Herr Ziigel hasshown 
a dog left in charge of some excel- 
lent sheep (No. 13) ; and to see M. 
Schreyer’s ‘ Wallachian Travellers 
Sheltering from a Storm ’—shaggy 
ponies and bearded men crouching 
beneath a wall which protects 
them from the pitiless blast— 
will make the spectator abso- 
lutely shiver, as he may almost 
see the marvellously-painted horse 
at the left of the composition 
doing itself. Mr. Pettie shows 
a gaily-clad youngster of seven 
vigorously beating a drum before 
an old man—his grandfather per- 
haps—and the picture is called 
‘The Joy of the House’ (No. 19). 
Perhaps the household is fond of 
music, or perhaps the old man 
is deaf, and no one else is within 
hearing; for it is impossible to 
avoid doubts as to whether any 
amount of joy worth mentioning 
is to be obtained from that noisy 
timbrel, and whether the joy of 
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the house would not become tem- 
porarily a considerable nuisance 
when moved to beat a pas de 
charge or the devil’s tattoo. The 
picture, however, is skilfully done, 
the old man’s face being especially 
excellent. Herr Windmaier un- 
derstands how to get atmospheric 
effects—a fact which is proved by 
his ‘ Clearing up after a Storm’ 
(No. 18); and the same may be said 
of Herr Munthe for his ‘ Winter’ 
(No. 26). About this part of the 
room are several landscapes well 
worth careful study; but, passing 
over ‘ Quiz,’ Sir Edwin Landseer’s 
portrait of a Maltese dog, lent by 
the Queen, there is nothing on 
which I have space to comment 
before we come to Mr. J. B. Bur- 
gess’s ‘Caught Reading a Pro- 
scribed Book’ (No. 52). The 
delinquent, who has already been 
caught and is at the moment 
“catching it,’ is a young girl, 
and her mentor is an ascetic- 
looking priest. Clearly the vo- 
lume was an interesting one, and 
she is thinking more about the 
story than about the lecture she 
is receiving. I think the book is 
about love—though it is not writ- 
ten in poetry—and I am sure she 
will revert to it at the very earli- 
est opportunity, in spite of a whole 
college of harsh ‘fathers’ with 
shaven’ cheeks and stern mouths, 
and gold spectacles and reproving 
forefingers. What indeed can be 
more cruel than to take away a 
story-book and fire off moral saws 
at a tender-hearted maiden who 
is dying to know whether the 
gallant young knight riding gaily 
to meet his lady-love, the Ladye 
Evelina, was warned in time that 
the myrmidons of the caitiff earl, 
his rival, were lying in wait to 
destroy him? Did he escape, or 
was he captured and slain, and 
did the Ladye Evelina marry him 
and live happily ever afterwards, 
or did she perish of a broken 





heart like Leonora who loved 
Manrico, i trovatore, the Lady of 
the Lea and other heroines of re- 
nown? Unless I am very greatly 
mistaken in the expression of that 
young lady’s face, she will find 
means to recover that enthralling 
volume, or else to get one just like 
it before many hours have passed. 
Mr. F. Goodall’s (No. 64) ‘Seller 
of Doves’ is an Egyptian girl with 
a cage of those feathered delica- 
cies on her head, and a couple 
grasped by the wings in a cleverly- 
painted hand. Note, too, the ad- 
mirable modelling of the right 
arm. When I grow rich I will 
ask Mr. Goodall to paint me a 
companion to it. Herr Schle- 
singer’s ‘Mandolin Player’ (No. 
70) is a pleasant picture. Playing 
duets—love-songs of course—with 
her would be a singularly agree- 
able occupation, and I am very 
glad the obtrusive priest men- 
tioned above is occupied elsewhere : 
I don’t fancy that he cares for 
music‘of a sentimental character. 
I hope that M. Carpentier does 
not intend ‘ Marguerite’ (No. 82) 
for the Gretchen of ‘ Faust.’ It is 
wicked to label that smirking 
hussey by so deara name. ‘ Jane 
Jones wearing a new petticoat, and 
looking conscious of the fact,’ 
would be a more appropriate title. 
Mr. A. B. Collier’s ‘Study from 
Nature on the North Coast of 
Cornwall’ has good points. The 
cliffs, with verdure clad, are well 
rendered, though the attempt to 
paint the haze overspreading the 
sea is not entirely successful. One 
of Mr. J. D. Watson’s seamen’s 
wives is ‘On the Look Out’ for 
her husband (No. 112), and this 
artist’s work will generally repay 
attention. Miss Matilda Good- 
man might tell her little friend 
who is ‘Grieved’ (No. 119) that 
no girl’s looks are ever improved 
by painting black marks about 
her eyes. Next time the young 
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fady is painted, Miss Goodman 
ought to insist upon her washing 
her face first. The ‘Dutch In- 
terior’ (J. B. Huibers, No. 136) 
is carefully done; and there is 
humour in Mr. E. Nicol’s two 
pictures, ‘ The Day before Donny- 
brook’ (No. 158) and ‘The Day 
after’ (No. 149). In the former, 
Pat Murphy is to be seen roughly 
fashioning a sturdy shilelagh into 
the most approved shape, and 
meditating upon the serious in- 
convenience which it will cause 
next day to Tim Doolan and his 
connections. In the second pic- 
ture we see Pat returned to his 
own home, and fallen fast asleep. 
Tim Doolan has not attended the 
fair without taking the precaution 
to carry a similar weapon to Pat’s, 
and with it he has wrought exe- 
cution on Mr. Murphy’s head, 
which is now decked with a 
handkerchief. Mr. Holl has a 
picture, painted cleverly enough, 
of ‘Doubtful Hope,’ a young 
mother in the shop of an apothe- 
cary, who is concocting something 
nasty and healthy for the sick 
child. The assistant, used to 
such scenes, composedly attends to 
his business, while in the mother’s 
face hope struggles with despair. 
But why will Mr. Holl revel in 
sick children, and coffins, and 
doctor’s shops? Who wants to 
have a ‘memento mori’ on the 
wall of his dining-room? Death 
and disease are common enough, 
and, for one, I should strongly 
object to having a pictorial re- 
minder of the fact always before 
me. The picture of the exhibition, 
however, is Mr. E. Long’s ‘ Thisbé,’ 
the work of a master of his craft. 
On to a recess in the magnifi- 
cently decorated wall, where there 
is just space to sit, Thisbé has 
climbed ; her feet are some distance 
above the ground and her ear at 
the chink in the wall. Mr. Long 
appends the legend which he il- 
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lustrates, taken from a translation 
of Ovid :— 


‘In Babylon, where first her Queen, for 
state, 
Rais’d walls of brick magnificently 
great, 
Liv’d Pyramus and Thisbé, 


A closer neighbourhood was never 
known, 

Tho’ two the houses, yet the roof was 
oue,. 


When the division wall was built, a 
chink 


Was left, the cement unobserv’d to 
shrink ; 

So slight the cranny, that it still had 
been 


For centuries unclosed, because unseen. 

But oh, what thing so small, so secret 
lies, 

Which ‘scapes, if formed for love, a 
lover’s eyes.’ 


Here is Thisbé, while at the other 
side of the wall is Pyramus, talk- 
ing what old ladies call nonsense, 
and young ones, love. The pose 
of the figure and the expression 
of the face are admirably conceived 
and executed, and the technical 
skill in the painting of flesh and 
of the palace walls is artistic in a 
very high degree. 

The Dudley is more remarkable 
for a consistent level of fairly good 
work than for special excellence. 
Mr. Val Prinsep, however, is scarcely 
to be congratulated for his ‘ Isle 
of Wight’ (No. 16). If, in the 
future, Mr. Prinsep does not do 
better than this he will have to 
resort to the alternative followed 
by those whose work is not good 
enough to speak for itself. He 
will have to find a distinguished 
personage to speak for him, and 
so earn a bogus reputation, which, 
supported by paragraphs in second- 
rate newspapers, will beguile a 
simple-minded public without dis- 
crimination of its own. Only, Mr. 
Prinsep can paint, and so itisa 
pity that he does not do so as well 
as he can. There is feeling about 
20 
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Mr. Graham’s ‘It was a Shepherd 
and his Lass.’ (But was it, Mr. 
Graham, and who says so? A 
certain page who dwelt sometimes 
in the forest of Arden, was once 
asked to sing, and without any of 
those excuses which, as he said, 
were ‘only prologues to a bad 
voice,’ told how 


*It was a lover and his lass, 
With a hey, and a ho, and a hey 
nonino, 
That o’er the green corn-field did pass 
In the spring time, the pretty spring 


time, 
When birds did sing, hey ding a ding, 
a ding: 
Sweet lovers love the spring.’ 


But I never heard that the lover 
was a shepherd by calling.) 
Whatever their professions are, 
however, the picture of these 
foolish young people wasting va- 
Iuable time is an agreeable one. 
I expect, although no one has 
ever mentioned it, that Little Bo- 
Peep must have been occupied 
after this fashion when the sad 
incidents recorded in the ballad 
took place. No doubt Little Bo- 
Peep was young, but at what age 
do young ladies begin to think of 
love? The most arrant little flirt 
with whom I am acquainted, and 
one who is by no means unfamiliar 
with the subtleties of the art, has 
only made progress towards years 
of discretion as far as four years 
and a half. Mr. J. W. Water- 
house’s picture of ‘ Margaret, Scot- 
tish Martyr’ (No. 62), bound toa 
stake on the seashore to be drowned 
by the approaching tide, has much 
sentiment and refinement, and is 
certainly not devoid of power. 
More expression, and that of a 
more clearly-defined character, 
might have been thrown into 
the face; but this is almost the 
sole objection to be found. The 
waves break on the shore, not 
angrily, almost merrily, for the 
sea is fair and blue, though there 
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is some wind and a little surf, and 
probably, as night draws on, it 
will be rough; and Margaret 
stands, her hair blown by the 
fresh salt breeze, her face gazing 
heavenwards. There is no shadow 
of that theatrical exaggeration 
which an inferior artist would 
inevitably have given to such a 
scene. Two small comic pictures 
by Mr. J. C. Dollman are above 
the average of similar trifles. The 
first (No. 114) is ‘ Duck and Green 
Peas,’ and the manner in which 
those delicacies are usually con- 
sumed is not observed in Mr. 
Dollman’s studies. The peas are 
being devoured not in conjunction 
with the ducks nicely browned, 
but by those birds themselves, 
several of which have waddled 
into a kitchen and discovered a 
plate of the succulent vegetables 
neatly shelled and conveniently 
placed on the floor. One foolish 
bird, in the plenitude of his en- 
joyment, is lifting his head and 
emitting a gleeful quack which 
cannot but alarm the authorities, 
and will not improbably hasten 
his inevitable end. The other is 
‘How d’ye do?’ (No. 181), and 
the familiar query is supposed 
to come from a Jack-in-the-Box, 
and to be addressed to a kitten 
which has, somehow or other, 
touched the spring that lifts the 
lid. The kitten, with ruffled coat 
and waving tail, rather angry, a 
good deal frightened, and very 
curious, is capitally painted. A 
serio-comic picture is also sent 
by Mr. Alfred Dixon, who calls 
his work ‘The Broker’s Man’ 
(No. 150). Papa has been ex- 
travagant or unfortunate, and the 
children, a boy and girl, stare 
shily through the open door at 
a stranger who is sitting in the 
dining-room. He— perhaps he 
has children of his own — is 
anxious to be as agreeable as 
circumstances will permit, and 














stretches out his hands to them, 
making offers of alliance and con- 
ciliation. One of Mr. J. D. Leslie’s 
girls are here, and sbe is called 
Anthylla (No. 165). Like most 
of his studies of the female form 
divine, she is tender and lovable, 
and, together with the stream 
flowing at her feet, and the 
marble steps it washes, is painted 
with great skill. The transparency 
of the water is particularly effec- 
tive, and there is great talent 
shown in the difference of texture 
in the marble beneath and above 
the surface of the stream. Another 
pretty girl is painted by Miss M. 
E. Edwards. The picture is 
called ‘ A Golden Hour,’ and she 
who is enjoying it sits in a shady 
nook of a leafy wood, amidst rich 
undergrowth, reading a favourite 
author. I should like to know 
what the book is about, but cata- 
logues of picture galleries give 
very little information. Perhaps 
it tells of the Prince, 


* Blue-eyed, and fair in face, 
Of temper amorous, as the first of May,’ 


who wooed and, after many diffi- 
culties, won the Princess Ida. Per- 
haps of Enid, who passed through 
such great and undeserved afflic- 
tion before the gratified people 
called her 


‘Enid the good; and in their halls arose 
The cry of children, Enids and Geraints 
Of times to be ;’ 


perhaps of the Lily Maid of Asto- 
lat. I could construct a story of 
modern days for her to read, with 
herself for heroine, and the hero 
to be a scribe who has fallen in 
love with her pretty face. To come 
down to more prosaic details, the 
picture is amongst the best of Miss 
Edwards’s works. The foliage and 
effects of light through the trees 
are managed with considerable tact 
and adroitness. 

I don’t know whether Mr. E. M. 
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when he contrasts his own work 
with that of his juniors. For a 
trumpery affair called ‘ Polly’s 
Dessert’ (No. 184) this Royal Aca- 
demician asks £157 10s., the art- 
istic value of the work being some- 
where about 3s. 6d. Mr. G. F. 
Watts is a painter of quite another 
calibre, and his ‘ Found Drowned’ 
(No, 211), though perhaps not in 
his best manner, is a valuable con- 
tribution. Mr. Heywood Hardy 
has three small works, and I think 
that I prefer the smallest of all, 
‘Not to be Caught with Chaff’ 
(No. 419). A girl, whose attitude 
is singularly good, is offering a 
sieve full of something to a skit- 
tish cob, unable to make up its 
mind whether the contents are 
likely to prove worth the bother 
of being caught and harnessed, and 
sent out to work. ‘A Norfolk 
Gamekeeper’ (No. 233) feeding a 
young brood, which live in a coop 
in the midst of a Norfolk land- 
scape, is full of good work. M. 
H. Fantin has painted some flowers, 
‘ Noisette and Tea-roses’ (No. 249), 
with a finish really marvellous. 
They are beginning to fade, and 
the colour of leaves and flowers, 
arranged in a difficult group, is 
perfect. The ‘ Peaches’ (No. 275) 
are also skilful in the extreme, the 
texture of the skins being exqui- 
sitely worked out. Why does Sig- 
nor H. Glindoni choose to paint a 
vulgar young woman, when there 
are so many pleasant and agreeable 
ones to afford studies for an artist’s 
pencil ? ‘One so Near, and yet so 
Far’ (No. 280) has very little taste 
—that is to say, good taste—if he 
is fascinated by the young person 
leaning back in her chair and exa- 
mining his portrait. Another 
grumble must be vented against 
Mr. J. B. Burgess, one of the cle- 
verest young workers of the day. 
A good many years ago, namby- 
pamby, sentimental painters were 


Ward ever feels ashamed of himself 
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for ever ringing the changes on the 
sorrows and afflictions of the vir- 
tuous and always cruelly entreated 
governess. Thackeray, in one of his 
papers on ‘ Picture Gossip,’ wishes 
it were the fashion for critics to 
award prizes. ‘I would, for my 
part, cheerfully award the prize of 
a new silver teaspoon to Mr. Red- 
grave, that champion of suffering 
female innocence, for his “‘ Gover- 
ness.” We have had the “ Gover- 
ness ” before, or a variation of her, 
under the name of “ The Teacher,” 
or vice versé. The Teacher’s young 
pupils are at play in the garden; 
she sits sadly in the schoolroom ; 
there she sits, poor dear!—the 
piano is open beside her, and (O 
harrowing thought! )“ Home, sweet 
home,” is open in the music-book. 
They have brought her her tea and 
bread-and-butter on a tray. She 
has drunk the tea—she has not 
tasted the bread-and-butter. There 
is pathos for you!—there is art! 
This is, indeed, a love of lollypops 
with a vengeance, a babyhood of 
taste, about which a man with a 
manly stomach may protest a little 
peevishly, and implore the public 
to give up such puling food.’ And 
here is Mr. Burgess, the Governess 
being played out, endeavouring to 
rend our hearts by showing a 
school-teacher with a headache. 
Mr. Burgess is, of course, above 
the small accessories by which a 
painter of Mr. Redgrave’s calibre 
endeavours to thrust his petty 
sentimentalities down our throats ; 
but why strive to win our sympa- 
thies for the young ladies who 
have obtained appointments in 
schools? We are all liable to 
headaches, Mr. Burgess, and there 
are more tedious and trying occu- 
pations than that of the young 
lady who is standing at the door 
and lamenting her fate heré. Why 
a painter with such humour and 
grip as yours, Mr. Burgess, should 
thus condescend I do not under- 
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stand. M. Aumonier has ‘A Hamp- 
shire Cottage’ (No. 315), rich with 
the fragrance and brilliancy of a 
thousand gay buds and flowers; 
and Mr. Edgar Barclay, in ‘ Spring 
Blossoms beneath the Pincian’ 
(No. 322), shows more rich-hued 
flowers blossoming under the old 
walls beneath which for so many 
ages buds have opened and died, 
and where such strange and ex- 
citing deeds have been wrought. 
In Mr. P. R. Morris’s ‘ Old Ocean’s 
Waif’ (No. 316) the sea is good, 
and the figure of the boy, who with 
his elder sister is dragging his 
prize to shore out of the rising 
tide, is forcibly expressed. Mr 
Arthur Hopkins has done well in 
‘ Paddling’ (No. 351), some chil- 
dren occupied in the favourite sea- 
side amusement. Noticeable for its 
trivialty and badness is a picture 
called ‘ Skittish’ (No. 429). Such 
an affair, hung on the screen by 
the door, is enough to send the 
visitor away in disgust. There is, 
finally, an excellent statuette by 
Count Odolfredi, ‘Me ne impipo’ 
(No. 444), a devil-may-care young 
fellow, a gentleman, be it under- 
stood, standing at his ease, and 
surveying the world in general 
with an insouciant smile. And so 
must end this account, which is the 
fruit of a hasty look through the 
gallery, and not of a careful in- 
spection. 


Mr. Carl Rosa’s short season has 
come to an end too soon, to the 
regret of musical amateurs, and 
probably also to the regret of the 
director, who, rather undervaluing 
the musical intelligence and taste 
of the multitude, made arrange- 
ments for only a few weeks. Two 
quasi-novelties were produced— 
Balfe’s ‘ Siege of Rochelle’ and 
Cherubini’s ‘ Water Carrier’ (‘ Les 
Deux Journées’), and an absolute 
novelty was given in Signor Cag- 
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noni’s ‘ Porter of Havre.’ Of the 
first and last it is not necessary 
to say much. The ‘Siege of Ro- 
chelle’ had its day, and its day 
was one when audiences did not 
mind how absurd and conven- 
tional a story was, so long as each 
singer had his or her aria d’entrata 
and some pretty coacerted music. 
One or two of the songs will live; 
but we shall probably never see 
the opera again. ‘ The Porter of 
Havre’ is set to fairly good and 
appropriate music; but it is not 
remarkable, and not nearly as ef- 
fectiveas the drama of‘ The Porter’s 
Knot.’ Cherubini’s comic opera is of 
another sort, as appreciative ama- 
teurs who were unfamiliar with the 
delightful work speedily found out, 
and we may hope to hear much of 
it in the future. Its comparative 
failure at Drury Lane goes for no- 
thing, seeing that it was deadened 
by heavy recitations introduced by 
Sir Michael Costa, and that the 


director strove not so much to in-. 


terpret Cherubini and Bouilly as 
to make ‘I Due Giornati’ into a 
grand opera. In this are the true 
principles of the idea which Herr 
Wagner has dimly grasped, and 
clumsily striven to carry out. Un- 
less a company works together, it 
can hardly render this opera satis- 
factorily ; for good artists are re- 
quired, and they have little to do. 
Mr. Nordblom, the tenor, when 
asked whether he had a good part, 
replied satirically, that it was an 
excellent one—so varied. ‘They 
put me to bed in the first act, and 
into a barrel in the second, and in 
the third I’m up a tree all the 
time ; that is about all.’ The cri- 
tics have already discussed ‘ The 
Water Carrier’ so fully that little 
remains to be said about it. 

Of all the operas given, however, 
probably ‘ The Marriage of Figaro’ 
(Mozart’s ‘ Nozze’) was the most 
successful; and no wonder. What 
an overture it is! how varied, how 
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rich, how expressive, and how me- 
lodious! Every time one hears it, 
familiar as it is, it suggests new 
ideas. How shall it be described 
in detail? First of all, the strings 
start off gaily by themselves—all 
is smooth and in unison, as it 
ought to be in the household of 
the noble Count Almaviva. Al- 
most at once the oboes join, and 
the flutes immediately answer 
them. The strings repeat the ori- 
ginal theme; but the oboes and 
flutes have something to say. Al- 
though everything seems so smooth 
and harmonious, you see there are 
other people besides his lordship 
in the great house with little 
plans and wills of their own, al- 
though they do not make them- 
selves prominent. Listen how the 
instruments chase each other over 
the gamut, and occasionally slip 
round an unexpected turning—is 
not Cherubino always at his tricks ? 
Barberina, too, is a wily little 
maiden; and the Count can turn 
adroitly round out of the way, to 
avoid discovery of an awkward in- 
cident, as seems to be suggested 
by the way in which -the ’cello 
suddenly runs up the scale when 
you expect it to keep on its even 
course. The second violin and 
viola (I am now at the fifty-eighth 
bar) begin a placid, rocking move- 
ment, calculated to lull anybody 
into a false security—the Count 
lays his sly little plot with refer- 
ence to Susanna very cleverly, and 
nothing appears on the surface; 
but Figaro is slier still. He catches 
a hint, some trifle out of the or- 
dinary course (the lower G sharp 
suddenly replacing the A which 
has thrice been sounded), and he 
is down on it all like lightning— 
notice how the first violin, which 
has been meditating in silence for 
awhile, pounces on that E, re- 
flectively hovers a moment between 
it and the D sharp, and then gaily 
runs up to the A—Figaro com- 
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prehends it all, and has hit on 
a@ plan to avert the threatening 
danger. In the eighty-fourth bar 
the ’cello, tired of simply carrying 
out the whims of the violins and 
flutes and oboes, begins to suggest 
a little notion of his own, and sub- 
mits it to his companions. He at- 
tracts little attention at first; but 
he repeats it, and then the violins, 
ten bars later, try it by themselves, 
and rather like it, the bass instru- 
ments coming in with a couple of 
approving chords. The ’cello, as 
I imagine, is the Count with an- 
other of his base designs, only 
Figaro’s quick ear catches it, and 
—this is the repetition of the 
phrase by the violins—grasps it 
with the utmost clearness. After 
this, about the hundredth and 
few following bars, there is some 
slight discord in the palace. Figaro 
shows that he knows more than his 
master likes him to know; and 
the Countess has her own griefs; 
but all this soon disappears from 
the surface, and everything goes 
on merrily. About the hundred 
and twentieth bar, again the se- 
cond violins and viola begin their 
attempt to beguile the watchfulness 
of Figaro with regard to his wife 
Susanna, and, as before, his keen 
wit aids him—here the first violin 
reflects with rapid brains between 
the A and G sharp, and away up 
the scale to the D it starts—as 
before, Figaro is wide awake. So 
it proceeds, and does not end until 
Cherubino has had one or two 
narrow escapes. Away down the 
scale run the strings, and after 
them in hot pursuit is the wind; 
a sharp slip aside, and the wind 
has got down to the bottom of the 
scale to find nothing except the 
*cello and a couple of bassoons, 
and when it gets up to the place 
from whence the strings started, 
they are well on their way to the 
bottom of the scale again, until 
at last all unite with one consent 
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into a harmonious finale. Figaro 
and Susanna are married, the 
Count and Countess reconciled, 
Cherubino leaves the girls alone, 
and, smitten with military enthu- 
siasm, sings ‘ Alla gloria militar !’ 
with the best of the regiment. 
Such, at least, is part of the story 
which the overture conveys to me. 

As for the season, it may be 
briefly stated that Mr. Carl Rosa 
put forth certain promises in his 
prospectus and redeemed them to 
the best of his ability; and he 
had taken care that what he un- 
dertook he was able to carry out 
worthily. A director who is at 
once @ musician, an artist, and a 
gentleman is not to be lightly 
esteemed, and when Mr. Carl Rosa 
returns to London he will find a 
very hearty welcome. 


First of all in the theatrical 
world, as the most important 
event, must be mentioned the 
return of Mr. Joseph Jefferson, 
whose marvellous performance of 
Rip van Winkle will certainly de- 
light audiences for the next twelve 
months if he chooses to stay; 
indeed it is impossible to say when 
the attraction of his acting in the 
character would wane. Not, I 
fancy, till a taste for true art 
becomes extinct. Let our actors 
study Mr. Jefferson, and see how 
subtly and delicately his points 
are made. The only words, save 
those of praise, that I have heard 
concerning the assumption were 
spoken by a manager, who, it must 
be admitted, is a judge of acting 
and of art. He commented on the 
fact—I can hardly say complained 
—that there was no passion in the 
performance. ‘ If I were an actor, 
and could not rise to a burst of 
passion, I should try to act like 
that,’ he said; but then, so far as 
I can see, there is no opportunity 
for the introduction of passion, 
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and a burst would be seriously 
out of harmony with the key in 
which the part is pitched. Those 
who have seen the winning smile, 
and heard the merry, chirrupy 
laugh and kindly voice of poor 
Rip, the friend of the children 
and the dogs, will not readily for- 
get them. When Mr. Jefferson 
first arrived we heard sad stories 
of his general health, and some 
time back we were all lamenting 
that his eyes were in a very bad 
state; but it is to be hoped, both 
for selfish reasons, and because it 
is impossible to see the prince of 
actors and not to like him, that 
the warm greeting of many friends 
will prove wholesome medicine. 
Want of space forbids me to 
enter into a detailed criticism on 
‘Macbeth’ at the Lyceum. In 
my opinion, Mr. Irving’s view of 
the character is perfectly justifi- 
able, and it is worked out with 
the keenness and care which we 


expect from this really great _ 


actor. If any one wants to follow 
Mr. Irving’s reading attentively, 
he will do well to study George 
Fletcher’s chapter on the subject, 
on which, Iam inclined to believe, 
the reading is based. I do not 
know whether Mr. Irving is aware 
of the existence of this book, how- 
ever, and perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that his 
view seems to coincide with the 
arguments which are very ably 
supported in these studies. Of 
the rest of the cast the less said 
the better, and of Miss Bateman’s 
Lady Macbeth it is kindest to 
say nothing at all. 

The latest novelty at the time 
of writing is ‘Masks and Faces’ 
at the Prince of Wales’s. The 
performance is unequal, in some 
parts very excellent, in others 
only fairly good. Miss Terry 
shines to the greatest advan- 
tage as Mabel Vane, and if her 
reception on the first night is 
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to be taken as a proof of public 
feeling she is the principal fa- 
vourite. There are admirable 
points in Mr. Bancroft’s Triplet, 
but here is an evidence of study, 
in attitude and voice, which is 
entirely absent from Miss Terry, 
who absolutely lives in the cha- 
racter she represents. Mrs. Ban- 
croft also does well, but not 
strikingly well, as Peg Woffington. 
The part is a little too heavy for 
one who is unrivalled in her own 
line. 

For the rest, Mr. Hermann 
Vezin played the Man o’ Airlie at 
the Crystal Palace, and made a 
grand success. In one part of 


the stalls there sat together a 
dramatic critic, an acrobat, and a 
manager, and they were all abso- 
lutely weeping. Charles Mathews 
has gone, and Toole has returned. 
Mr. George Honey has met with 
well-deserved success in America. 
* . * * * 


Attracted by reports of the ex- 
cellence of the music in Mr. Alfred 
Cellier’s new opera, ‘ The Tower of 
London,’ I found my way up to 
Manchester last month, and by the 
courtesy of Mr. J. G. Taylor, 
stage-manager of the Prince’s 
Theatre, or (as it is now termed) 
the Prince’s Opera House, was 
enabled to see over every part of 
that beautifully-decorated build- 
ing. Provincial theatres have be- 
fore now been favourably com- 
pared with London ones, but for 
artistic design and commodious ar- 
rangement combined, I never met 
anywhere a house to be named in 
the same breath with the Prince’s 
at Manchester. The new pro- 
scenium, designed by Mr. Alfred 
Darbyshire (the architect of the 
theatre), is composed of gold pil- 
lars supported on black plinths, 
and ornamented with an arabesque 
of blue and scarlet. On either side 
of it are stands, covered with 
crimson and gold cloths, and sup- 
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porting large majolica vases. 
The slope of the stage to the 
footlights (shaded by gilt scallop 
shells) is of polished oak; the 
curtain is of blue velvet; and 
the new act-drop (painted by Mr. 
Walter Hann), and representing 
white and blue satin draperies is 
very elegant. But to detail the 
amount of art that has been 
lavished upon this theatre would 
take pages. The beautiful fres- 
coes that adorn its walls and ceil- 
ing, extending even to the sides 
of the gallery; the black and gold 
panelled doors, even the conduc- 
tor’s chair and desk are decorated 
in the medieval style. The boxes 
are hung with pale blue and gold 
silk; the front of the upper and 
. lower circle with quilted silk of 
black and blue, interspersed with 
oval mirrors. The ceiling of the 
circle is moulded and painted in 
an arabesque of red and black on 
a blue ground; the doors and 
panelled walls are of walnut-wood 
and gold; the space at the back 
being furnished like a lady’s bou- 
doir, with fireplace, clock, and 
chimney ornaments, lounges, mir- 
rors, and side-tables. The stair- 
case is ornamented in a similar 
manner, and hung with original 
caricatures; the proprietor’s pri- 
vate room to one side of the prin- 
cipal entrance being (in its way) 
as perfectly fitted as the rest of 
the house. Nor has the comfort 
of either the company or the 
audience been overlooked in this 
mass of decoration. 

The theatre is lighted by elec- 
tricity, so that by one turn of a 
handle, the whole building can be 
brilliantly illuminated, or thrown 
into complete darkness. This con- 
venience, as a vehicle of effect 
upon the stage, cannot be too 
highly appreciated. The stage is 
deep and wide; the seats ample 
and luxurious. There is a con- 
venient cloak-room for ladies, and 
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no fees are permitted to be taken 
for anything. The dressing-rooms 
for the company are sufficient and 
convenient, being fitted with good 
tables and mirrors, and marble 
lavatories with water turned on— 
an example which might be fol- 
lowed with advantage in many of 
our London houses, where the con- 
veniences for dressing and wash- 
ing are anything but suitable for 
ladies and gentlemen. 

It is said that the proprietor of 
the Prince’s Opera House has taken 
a lease of one of our principal 
theatres, and I sincerely hope 
that, in it, he will carry out his 
admirable system of consideration 
for the comfort of his company, 
and thereby induce other mana- 
gers to follow in his train. 

Mr. Cellier had been very success- 
ful with his former work ‘TheSultan 
of Mocha,’ but I was not prepared 
to hear such music as greeted 
me in ‘The Tower of London.’ 
Not that there are many airs in 
it that one can carry away after a 
first hearing. Mr. Cellier is above 
attempting to catch the ear of the 
public with music-hall melodies; 
but there is a power in the whole 
composition—an amount of force 
which never degenerates to coarse- 
ness—and a brightness, and light- 
ness, and life, that must take 
every one completely by surprise. 
This is especially visible in the 
opening chorus ‘All hail this 
merry morning!’ in the finale to 
the first act, ‘ We'll march! we'll 
march!’ and that to the second 
act, ‘ Arrest the lot!’ And here I 
must pause for a moment to con- 
gratulate Mr. Cellier on his chorus, 
who sing extremely well, in ex- 
cellent time, and without dragging. 
How much a concerted piece owes 
to the spirit and marked time in 
which it is sung, let the unfortu- 
nate conductoss who are compelled 
to sit by and use their batons in 
vain whilst the tenori trip up the 
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bassi, and the soprani come in half 
a bar after the contralti, say! 

I am not going to find fault 
with a single note of Mr. Cellier’s 
admirable music; but if EF may 
particularise, I should say his forte 
lay more in roystering and martial 
melodies than in tender ones, 
though his harmony in the duets 
‘My own fond love, good-night,’ 
the ‘Meeting,’ and ‘ Parting,’ 
leaves nothing to be desired. He 
owes something of the undoubted 
success of his opera, however, to 
the way in which he has been for- 
tunate enough to procure its being 
rendered ; and this I am sure he 
would be the first to acknowledge. 
Madame Pauline Rita and Mr. 
George Fox, as Barbara and Harold, 
would make worse music than Mr. 
Cellier’s palatable to the public. 
Madame Rita’s voice is well known. 
It is a pure soprano, with a full 
compass and great flexibility; and 
I have but one wish concerning 
her—that she would not use the 
vibrato quite so much. It is very 
effective on occasions, but as a 
continuance it palls; and in her 
first solo, ‘I told my love,’ she 
uses it all through, ending off, how- 
evar, With a note of such ‘linked 
sweetness long drawn out’ as 
should be sufficient to cover a 
multitude of sins. The cadence 
which she introduces in the finale 
to the first act shows off her capa- 
bility for florid vocalisation to the 
utmost. Mr. George Fox, who pos- 
sesses a barytone of great power, 
is most effective in all his songs, 
but invariably brings down the 
house in ‘Who would not be a 
soldier?” Miss Alice Cook has a 
very pretty, coquettish song, ‘I 
don’t know what to do,’ which 
ought to command more encores 
than it does. Mr. Furneaux Cook’s 
two solos, ‘The Pedigree,’ and 
* What is Old England drifting to? 
are very happy specimens of comic, 
roystering songs; and he delivers 
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them with much unction, and to 
the evident satisfaction of his 
hearers. Mr. J. G. Taylor (who is 
familiar to the London boards), 
as Master Toby, has most of the 
comedy of the piece in his hands, 
and makes excellent use of it. His 
patter song, ‘Toby’s Speech,’ and 
his tavern melody, ‘For lasses so 
handsome and fair,’ are always 
two great features in the evening’s 
entertainment. But, added to his 
powers of acting and singing, this 
gentleman possesses the gift of 
‘ gagging’ to any extent, and gag- 
ging so as to improve rather than 
mar the character he undertakes. 
His drunken scene in the tavern 
(Mr. J. G. Taylor was always fa- 
mous for his natural representa- 
tion of this foible; it is said that 
one of our princes told him on one 
occasion that it made him feel 
drunk only to look at him), and 
his showman’s lecture in the Ar- 
moury Hall of the Tower, are evi- 
dences of this. Whilst I mention 
the Tower, I must not forget the 
scenery of the piece, which is per- 
fect. In the first act the baronial 
castle of the Montmorencies, which 
realises Frith’s celebrated picture, 
‘Coming of Age in the Olden Time’; 
in the second ‘The Great Ar- 
moury of the Tower’; and in the 
third, ‘ Tower Hill in the Olden 
Time,’ are all triumphant speci- 
mens of scenic art. The figures 
in armour, placed on pedestals 
along the hall, and who have an 
especial ghostly dance and chorus 
all to themselves in the course of 
the act, are very ‘ happy thoughts,’ 
and their effect is exceedingly good 
and striking. In this scene oc- 
curs the gem of the opera, the 
quintette, ‘What a wonderful 
place is the Tower,’ sung by Mes- 
dames Pauline Rita and Alice 
Cook, Messrs. J. G. Taylor, George 
Fox, and Charles Carew. This 
last-named young gentleman, who 
is new to the stage, “— the part 
P 
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of Robin, the tenant-farmer. It is 
not a grateful part, for Robin is a 
fool pur et simple, from beginning 
to end, and owing to a grave fault 
in the construction of the libretto 
of the opera, he is made to appear 
a still greater fool than he need 
be. Mr. Carew has a very pretty 
pastoral solo, ‘The brown October,’ 
confided to him ; but he was suffer- 
ing from hoarseness when I heard 
him, and could not do the justice 
to it he might otherwise have done. 
He has a light tenor voice, and a 
very youthful appearance, and I 
should like to see him in a part in 
which he had something more to do. 
After having praised so much, and 
with so much sincerity, it seems 
ungrateful to wind up with a note 
of discord; but I must enter my 
protest against Mr. Cellier’s libret- 
tist, whoever he may be, for I 
never before heard good music 
wasted on worse trash. It is not 
the plot, for out of that some- 
thing very strong might have been 
elicited ; it is the construction, or 
rather, the misconstruction, of 
every situation. There is no bye- 
plot, consequently no bye-play. 
Fach actor is thrust forward to the 
footlights in turn, to go through 
his part, whilst the remainder of 
the company stand and look on. 
Mr. Cellier would find the truth 
of this if he were to have his 
opera simply sung through like 
an oratorio; it would be quite as 
effective, and the audience would 
know quite as much of the story. 
This is hardly fair to his company, 
who cannot, without appearing ob- 
trusive, supply acting for which 
no words have been fitted. Ma- 
dame Pauline Rita has to stand 
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throughout all Mr. Fox’s love- 
songs and gaze at him; Miss Alice 
Cook has one coquetting scene with 
Mr. Taylor, and nothing more to 
do to the end of the play; Mr. 
Carew is a simple nonentity, of no 
use to the story whatever from 
first to last; and Mr. Fox would 
not be much better, were it not 
for his charming solos and duets. 
He certainly has the lion’s share 
of the singing, as Mr. Taylor has 
of the acting; but it is not fair, 
even to the big lions or the little 
lions, that the work should be so 
unequally divided. The true ar- 
tist’s energy rises in proportion to 
the issue he has at stake, and to 
damp a man’s ardour is the best 
possible ‘means you can take to 
crush his talent. Ido hope Mr. 
Cellier will think of this in future. 
I hear that Mr. F. C. Burnand is 
pledged to produce the libretto 
for his next venture, and if that 
is the case all I can say is, that 
when it comes out ‘may I be 
there to see.’ 
* + . * * 

And now 6ne word at parting. 
The difficulty of writing social 
articles which must be sent to the 
printer’s some weeks before they 
are published has decided us to 
give up the series. In another 
form I hope still to gossip with 
readers of this magazine; but in 
my present réle of a chronicler of 
‘How the World Wags’ I take 
leave and mentally shake hands 
with all the friends to whom I 
have chatted; and wishing them 
all the merriest Christmas and 
happiest new year, once more sign 
myself, 

RaPIiER. 


Shen 
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